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ADVERTISING CONSIDERED AS AN ART. 


‘Genius,’ says Dr Jobnson in the fortieth number of 
the Idler, ‘is shown only by invention. The man who 
first took advantage of the general curiosity that was 
excited by a siege or battle, to betray the readers of 
news into the knowledge of the shop where the best 
puffs and powder were to. be sold, was undoubtedly a 
man of great sagacity, and profound skill in the nature 
of man.’ It must be a source of some regret to the ad- 
yertising world, that the name of the inventor of their 
art has been hidden behind the veil of dim antiquity. 
Who wrote and published the first recommendation of 
} his own intellectual acquirements, or of his own wares, 
j cannot be ascertained; but whoever he was, he has 
found in succeeding ages a legion of imitators; and 
‘every man,’ continues the learned doctor, writing 
three-quarters of a century ago, ‘now knows a ready 
method of informing the public of all that he desires to 
buy or sell, whether his wares be material or intellectual 
—whether he makes clothes, or teaches the mathematics 
—whether he be a tutor that wants a pupil, or a pupil 
that wants a tutor.’ After saying that advertisements 
were in his day so numerous, that they were very ne- 
gligently perused, the Idler adds, that ‘the trade of 
advertising is so near to perfection, that it is not easy to 
propose any improvement.’ ‘Time has proved that in 
| this speculation the doctor was much in error. 

The ‘very numerous’ collection of announcements 
| which led him into these mistakes, was doubtless dis- 
played in the pages of the Public Advertiser—a news- 
paper about half the size of this Journal, and which 
contained on an average from ten to fifteen advertise- 
ments ineach number. The leading journal of modern 
times publishes on an average from 700 to 1000 an- 
nouncements every day, or from 208,000 to 364,000 
every year! As to the perfection which the art was 
supposed to have attained, the best specimen of adver- 
tising the doctor could produce was that of a wash-ball, 
which was declared to give an ‘ exquisite edge to the 
razor.’ This, our readers will at once perceive, is sur- 
passed by the most commonplace productions of the 
present day. The vender, also, of the ‘ beautifying 
fluid’ mentioned by the Idler—who, with a generous 
abhorrence of ostentation, confessed that, though it pos- 
sesses wonderful powers over cutaneous disagreeables, 
| ‘it will not restore the bloom of fifteen to a lady of fifty’ 
|, —would be utterly ashamed of his modesty: had he 
}| lived to witness the flights of genius indulged in by the 
Proprietors of modern cosmetics. As many persons, 
even of the present time, are as ignorant as Dr Johnson 
was of the science of advertising, we propose to give 
|| them some idea of the high condition to which modern 
}) literary skill has brought it. 

The chief end and aim of advertising is notoriety. 


He, therefore, who can make himself most notorious, is 
the best advertiser; he, in short, who takes care that 
you shall not open a public print without his own name 
and that of his wares staring you full in the face; nay, 
more ; if you go into the street, that the same words shall 
meet you at every turn. Men, looking like animated 
sandwiches—squeezed in as they are between two boards, 
conspicuously inscribed with huge invitations to ‘ Try 
Potts’s pills’—slowly parade the streets. If you turn to 
look at the progress.of a new building, you will see the 
boarding covered with ‘ Potts’s pills.’ If you make a 
purchase of a perfumer, you will be sure to find it is 
wrapped in a paper, setting forth the wonderful cures 
that have been effected by ‘ Potts’s pills.’ In short, you 
seem condemned to be perpetually taking ocular doses 
of Potts’s pills, till you are as familiar with the name of 
Potts as you are with that of Newton or of Shak- 
speare. What is your case is nearly everybody’s ; and the 
name of Potts becomes famous throughout the empire. 
Thus it is that many men whose humble o¢cupations 
would, without the art of advertising, have condemned 
them to the darkest obscurity, have become notorious, 
if not celebrated. No one can deny that the names 
of those very respectable blacking-makers of High 
Holborn, Messrs Day and Martin, are quite as well 
known to the public at large as Scott of Abbotsford, 
and Wellington of Waterloo. Such are amongst the 
glories of advertising, when that art is vigorously car- 
ried out! 

At the same time, it must not be denied that the im- 
portunity of advertisers sometimes gives rise to a dis- 
taste for their names—too much familiarity has bred 
contempt. At the next unexpected view of the capital 
‘P,’ which begins the ubiquitous name of Potts, you 
are apt to turn away your head, or throw down the 
paper in disgust. Hence the proficient artist, when 
he finds his name getting unpopular by having had 
it too ostentatiously paraded before the public eye, 
insidiously clothes his advertisements in an apparent 
anecdote, a paragraph of important information, or a 
piece of startling intelligence; by which expedient he 
leads on his readers to a perusal of the virtues of the 
article he sells, almost in spite of their eyes. Thus 
the unwary are sometimes entrapped into perusing a 
description of the wonderful effects of a new patent me- 
dicine, by means of such an enticing commencement as 
—‘ The witty Selwyn was once heard to observe,’ or, ‘ It 
is related of his late majesty, when Duke of @larence, 
that’—you read on, expecting some brilliant jeu d’esprit 
or amusing anecdote. Presently, where you ought to 
find the point of the joke or the gist of the story—when 
breathlessly anxious to know what Selwyn said, or what 
his majesty, when Duke of Clarence, did— at this 
precise part of the paragraph, the never-absent, intru- 
sive, impudent, brazen capital P once more stares you 
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in the face, and you are recommended, for the ten- 
thousand-and-first time, to ‘ Try Potts’s pills.’ 

In this department of advertising, literary resources 
of a high character are necessary ; and it must be owned 
that the English professors of the art are far below their 
American and French brethren in point of skill. It 
would be difficult to select from the English press a 
better specimen of the insidious style than one which 
we have cut out of the New York Herald. It purposes 
to give an account of 

‘A crry parTy.—Two lovely girls met in the Park in 
the morning, both elegantly dressed, both beautiful, one 
almost magnificently so. “ My dear Eliza,” cried one, 
“how do you feel this morning, after the dance last 
night at Madame Bonville’s party?” “Very well; we 
didn’t stay late, you know. You seemed to enjoy your- 
self. By the way, Emma, that new dress becomes you, 
and is just the thing.” “Oh, but, Eliza, how well you 
looked, and are looking now; I never saw such an 
alteration in any human being. You looked so dignified 
and queen-like.” “Where is the alteration, my dear 
Emma?” said Eliza smiling, and looking indeed tran- 
scendently lovely. “ Why, it seems as if your face and 
forehead had grown larger and broader.” “It has, my 
dear; and if you wish, I will tell you a secret. I have 
entirely destroyed all the hair which grew down on my 
forehead, removed a part of my eyebrows where they 
joined over the nose, and freed my lips from what 
threatened to be a beard.” “ But how?—what magic 
has worked this transformation?” “No magic at all, 
but a scientific powder prepared by Dr Felix G——, 
and sold at Broadway.” The ladies parted; and doubt 
not that Emma will avail herself of the most wonderful 
discovery which modern science has added to the toilet 
of beauty.’ 

Another specimen from the same print is of a more 
vigorous character. It is well known that paper-wars 
are carried on in America not in the tame, half-courteous 
style they are with us. There, newspaper editors 
indulge in an energetic style of controversy, designed 
apparently for nothing short of mutual destruction. 
Strong feelings infer the use of strong expressions, and 
these come of course to be expected by the public when 
any quarrel is in the wind. These things being pre- 
mised, our readers may judge of the probable attractive- 
ness of a paragraph commencing in the manner of the 
following :— 

* ¢6@~ YOU PUSILLANIMOUS SCOUNDREL; whose meanness 
ean equal yours? Look at your fair young wife, with 
her bright, sunny, healthy face! Look at your own, 
pitted with eruptions and blotches! Yet you are too 
mean to give fifty cents for a cake of the great Italian 
Chemical Soap, which would entirely free you from 
them, and make your yellow skin clear and healthy. 
Go at once and get a cake at the sign of the American 
Eagle, No. — —— Street, Brooklyn.’* 

We are inclined to dwell on this department of the 
art of advertising, because, as has been before re- 
marked, it is unquestionably its highest branch. The 
reader will perhaps admire the ingenuity with which 
cosmetics are advertised in the United States; but 
when we make him acquainted with the high state of 
the advertising art which has been attained in the 
French capital, the American announcements will pos- 
sess about the same relative merit in his estimation as 
the poem of Little Cock Robin bears to Childe Harold. 


* Both these advertisements are extracted from the New York 
Herald for April 15, 1844. 


Advertising is in France an important branch of litera. 
ture, and as such we must view it. | 
The literary men of Paris may be divided into | 
dramatists, journalists, historians, men of science, poets, | 
and—advertisement writers. Of the latter are demande || 
ingenious inventive powers, an unbounded play of fancy, 
and a subtilty of contrivance, which few branches of 
the literary art require in so high a degree; the great 
aim is to weave the various advertisements into the 
text without allowing the non-experienced reader to 
detect them. In the Petit Courrier des Dames, a pubii- 
cation exclusively devoted to dress and fashion, we have || 
read a tale—with a regular plot, possessing indeed all | 
the conditions imposed by Aristotle on the true epic, 
namely, a beginning, a middle, and an end—which was 
nothing more than a series of advertisements. Of this || 
species of composition the following will afford no ex. | 
aggerated notion :— | 
‘THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. | 

On a lovely day in August, the gay and fascinating || 
Julié de Balmont was reclining on one of those elegant 
fauteuils, for the sale of which M. Bergére (of the Boule- 
vart Italien, No. —) has made his warehouse so famous, 
when Albert Fatard entered her presence with more haste || 
than ceremony. The truth is, that, after having been ad. || 
mitted by the portiére, he rushed up the stairs four ata 
time—a feat which he certainly could not have performed | 
had he not been provided with the elastic India-rubber | 
braces and straps, of which the Brothers Bandes and | 
Cie. of the Rue Montmartre (No. —) hold the exclusive || 
patent. The moment Julié beheld him, she became 
pale and agitated, and had it not been for a bottle of 
the exquisite smelling salts, solg by Dr Mogué at his 
fashionable dispensary in the Rue Castiglione, she as- 
suredly would have fainted. Such, however, is the 
wonderful efficacy of that astonishing restorative, that | 
Julié was presently as composed and as calm as the | 
beautiful sleeping baby, which has just been executed 
in marble for its bereaved mother, by that eminent sta- 
tuary M. Cisel, whose residence is opposite to the prin- 
cipal entrance of Pére la Chaise. Not so Albert. He 
was too agitated to speak ; yet, amidst all his emotion, 
he could not look upon tlfose roseate cheeks, the lily | 
whiteness of that complexion, without feelings of the 
warmest admiration. ‘These would, however, have been 
in some degree modified, had he known that for the 
latter Julié was, partly indebted to the exquisite poudre 
des pérles of M. Savon of the Passage Vivienne (two | 
doors from the Rue’ Neuve des Petits Champs). | 

* Albert cast a withering look on the fair, exclaiming, | 
“That bracelet—I mean the one you wore at Madame | 
Pompadour’s last evening. Say, was it not the gift of 
my rival?” ‘The lady, as if not heeding the question, 
arose from her seat, and moving towards a casket—a | 
specimen of Boiteur, the eminent jewel-case maker's 
best manufacture—said with * apparent indifference, 
“ Would you like to see it?” She then deliberately took 
a bijou from its depository, and placed it in Albert’s | 

and. 

‘ Two powerful emotions struggled for mastery in Al- 
bert’s breast—hatred for his rival and admiration of the 
magnificent bracelet. “Yes,” he exclaimed, “I see it 
all! In the chaste but brilliant design, in the exquisite | 
workmanship, in the skilful assemblage of jewels, in the | 
wonderfully artistic execution of the chasing; in short, | 

| 


in the unequalled tout ensemble of this gorgeous bauble, 

I perceive a fatal termination to my fondest hopes.” At | 
these words Albert’s agitation was so great, that Julié | 
could scarcely restrain her own sympathetic emotion. 
“Too well I know,” continued the lover, still gazing on 
the subject at once of his detestation and his praise— 
“too well I know that so perfect a specimen of art could | 
only have issued from the atelier of one individual in 

Paris, nay, I may add, in Europe. That individual— | 
cruel, false woman—has, I know, long been your per |} 
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severing admirer. He is rich; worthy, I am bound to 
admit; for his wealth has been acquired by honest in- 
dustry and superior genius. Yes, M. Jaques Orfévre, 
of the Place de Napoleon, Numero Cinque, it was who 
has laid this inestimable token of his regard at your 
feet, and—you have accepted it!” The intense agony 
which Albert betrayed at this crisis could no longer be 
withstood by Julié de Balmont, and she determined to 
undeceive her afflicted lover. “I own,” she said, “that 
it is a present——” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the lover in a tone of despair. 

“ And,” continued the lady, smiling blandly, “I also 
acknowledge that the bracelet issued from the studio of 
that unrivalled artist M. Orfévre; but,” she continued 
affectionately, laying her hand on the lover’s arm, “ it was 
not presented to me by that inimitable jeweller: it was 
bought of him by my uncle the general, whose gift it 
is!” On hearing these words, the feelings of Albert 


| can be better imagined than described. He offered every 


apology, and—— 

But we need not pursue this romantic series of ad- 
yertisements any further. It only need be added, that 
the lovers’ quarrel was settled, and that they were mar- 
ried a week after. The author, in describing the 
ceremony, acquaints his readers where each article of 
the lady’s attire was purchased; who made the gen- 
tleman’s coat; and where he bougit his hat. The 
purveyor of the breakfast is very minutely chronicled ; 
for a caution is given regarding a rival confectioner, 


| and the public are particularly requested to copy the 


address. In short, there is scarcely a line of the denoue- 
ment which does not contain an advertisement. 

Looking at this department of imaginative French 
literature in a business point of view, we are told that it 
is decidedly the most lucrative of a notoriously underpaid 
profession. The author, instead of being remunerated 
as usual by the publisher at so much per sheet, is paid 
by the parties mentioned in his lucubration, according 
to a tariff bearing reference to the strength and force 
of the superlatives employed in naming their wares. It 
must be evident to the most innocent reader, that in the 
above instance the great paymaster was M. Orfévre. 
The jeweller’s warehouse in the Place Napoleon is the 
grand central piece around which all the other adver- 
tisements are grouped ; and this fact helps us to an ex- 
planation of the mode in which such compositions are 
written. Fictionists who are so fortunate as to possess 
the quality of genius, generally build up their works 
upon some great inspiration, arranging minor fancies 
and incidents around a leading idea, either of plot or of 
character. Advertisement-wrights, on the contrary, do 
not depend on anything so capricious or uncertain as 
the workings of mere genius. Having obtained a lead- 
ing commission—one sufficiently lucrative to form the 
basis of a romantic story—from some enterprising ma- 
nufacturer like M. Orfévre, they go round to the other 
shops in search of fresh ideas and more pay. By this 
means they realise, it is said, a handsome income. Sup- 
posing the writer of ‘ The Lovers’ Quarrel’ to have re- 
ceived only a moderate sum from each of the trades- 
men he has named in that affecting piece de societé, he 
very likely realised about twice as much as Milton did 
for his Paradise Lost! 

After this specimen of the advertising powers of the 
Parisian literati, we of the present day might perhaps 
be justified in expressing Dr Johnson’s notion, that 
‘the trade of advertising is so near perfection, that it 
is not easy to propose any improvement.’ But expe- 
rience of the past makes us wiser concerning the future. 
Far be it from us, therefore, to dogmatise on this im- 
portant subject with the rashness of the- dictatorial 
doctor. When we see the extraordinary advances which 
are daily made, not only abroad but at home, in the 
art of advertising, it would be presumption in us to say 
to what a pitch of perfection it may not even yet be 
brought. England, we must admit, despite the number 


|| of her advertisers, is far behind France in point of de- 
|| licate but unmistakeable inuendo; but when we look 


around—when we perceive that our native advertisers 
make up by perseverance what they want in high finish, 
we must admit that the art has made peat ‘march’ 
since the days of the Idler. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ACTINO-CHEMISTRY. 


Tue alchemists—remarkable on many accounts in the 
history of science—had occasional glimpses of truth 
through the clouds by which, in their strange halluci- 
nations, they were surrounded; and some of their specu- 
lations on the constitution of matter are founded on 
changes which they supposed light capable of producing 
in inorganic substances. These changes were hypotheti- 
cal to them; but modern science has established the fact, 
that a sunbeam cannot fall upon a body without producing 
a molecular or chemical change. Homberg states the dif- 
ference between gold and silver to be ‘in nothing but in 
having the globules of mercury whereof it consists 
penetrated through and through, and being more fully 
saturated with the sulphureous principle, or the rays of 
light.’ Thus, content with a bold speculation, this ori- 
ginal thinker promulgates a delusion; when, had he, 
guided by his hypothesis, bent his powerful mind to the 
labour of interpreting nature by experiment, he might 
have been the discoverer of important truths which are 
only now opening to the world. 

The title which appears at the head of this paper— 
Actino-Chemistry*—is one which has been recently 
proposed by Sir John Herschel, to distinguish that par- 
ticular class of chemical phenomena which is imme- 
diately dependent upon the influence of the sun’s rays. 
To this new branch of science we now purpose calling 
attention; but, in order that all the new features of the 
inquiry may be distinctly understood, it will be neces- 
sary to give some explanation of discoveries long since 
made. 

In 1556, it was observed that a combination of chlorine 
and silver, called, from its appearance, horn silver, 
blackened by exposure to the sun’s rays. This was the 
first step, beyond which no further progress was made, 
until, in the early part of the eighteenth century, Scheele 
of Stralsund, in Swedish Pomerania, discovered that 
this change of colour in the silver compound was pro- 
duced particularly by the blue rays, little or no effect 
being produced by red or yellow light. Petit, in 1722, 
observed that light influenced crystallisation; and, some- 
what later, Dr Priestly discovered the very interesting 
fact, that the solar rays assisted plants in decomposing 
carbonic acid, to which we shall more particularly allude. 
Many isolated observations were made, but few facts of 
any importance were added to science until after the 
announcement of the discovery of the Daguerreotype 
and photographic processes. Having, in former num- 
bers of this journal,f given an account of these dis- 
coveries, we shall not allude to them any more than is 
necessary in the present article. 

The Daguerreotype consists in acting upon a plate of 
silver by iodine vapour, by which a compound of the 
two elements—an ioduret of silver—is formed. A very 
short exposure to sunshine produces a change in this 
preparation, which causes it to condense vapour over its 
surface more readily than it did previously to exposure. 


* This term is derived from the Greek substantive actin (ray), 
and signifies simply the chemistry of rays, or, strictly applied, of 
radiant light. 

+ Papers on the photographic processes will be found in No. 374 
(March 30, 1839), and in No. 566 (December 3, 1842). 
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Hence the Daguerreotype pictures are formed by the 
deposition of the vapours of mercury over the different 
parts of the plate, in exact proportion to the amount of 
light which has fallen upon them. Several explanations 
have been offered of this phenomenon; but although 
many of them have been exceedingly ingenious, none 
are entirely satisfactory. If the exposure to sunshine 


| is continued, the golden yellow colour of the surface of 
the tablet is changed to a deep olive. 


In practice, this 
change is not allowed to become apparent, but the 


_ balance of affinity, which appears to be exceedingly 


loose in this compound, is disturbed by the sun’s radia- 
tions. This change in the chemical state of the ioduret 
of silver may appear at first sufficient to account for 
that condition which disposes the condensation of mer- 
curial vapour; but it has been found by Moser, Fizeau, 
and Hunt," that any body—as, for instance, a polished 
metal plate, a tablet of stone, or a piece of glass—ex- 
posed unequally to sunshine, undergoes some molecular 
change, by which it condenses vapours in the same man- 
ner as.a Daguerreotype plate; hence it is clear that an 
atomic disturbance, rather than a chemical change, is the 
cause. 
The photographic process of Mr Fox Talbot, as at 
first published, was nothing more than covering paper 
with the chloride of silver—the horn silver of the 
alchemists—which darkened unequally, according to the 
quantity of light to which it was exposed, the shadows 
being preserved still white ; hence there resulted a copy 
of nature, but an incorrect one as regarded light and 
shade. By fixing the original picture, and using it 
to produce others, the greatest quantity of light pass- 
ing through those parts corresponding to the natural 
shadows, pictures correct as in nature were produced. 
Many singularly beautiful processes have been de- 
vised, particularly by Sir John Herschel. Amongst 
others, we would name the chrysotype, in which gold 
is the active ingredient; and the cyanotype, in which 
a paper, prepared with a salt of iron, undergoes such a 
change over the parts exposed to light, as disposes them, 
when washed over with a prussiate of potash, to form 
immediately Prussian blue, whilst the parts in shadow 
retain their original whiteness. Again, there are several 
processes, by the same philosopher, of a very remark- 
able kind, to which the epithet of amphitypet has been 
applied. In one of these, the picture produced by the 
sun may be kept invisible for any period, and developed 
at will, by simply breathing over the paper ;{ and in 
the other, which was described at the recent meeting of 
the British Association at York, the photographic pic- 
ture, which is at first produced with incorrect lights 
and shadows, is converted into one having them quite 
correct by the agency of heat. These pictures undergo 
remarkable changes; spontaneously fading out, and, by 
come mysterious action, reproducing themselves.§ A 
great many analogous processes have been discovered, 
in which some chemical agent acts differently upon the 
parts which have been exposed, and those maintained in 
shadow. In nearly all cases, pictures with incorrect 
lights, or negative ones, as they have been called, are 
produced at first. The chromatype, discovered by Mr 
Robert Hunt, and announced at the Cork meeting of 
the British Association,|| is a singular and beautiful 
exception. Papers being washed with a mixture of the 
bichromate of potash and sulphate of copper (blue 


* Moser—On Vision, and the Action of Light on Bodies. Trans- 
lated from Poggendorff’s Annalen. Scientific Memoirs, vol. iii. 

Fizeau—Comptes Rendus. November 7, 1842. 

Hunt—Researches on Light ; a work which embraces all that is 
at present known relative to the chemical agency of light. 

+ This term implies that both kinds of photographs, those with 
lights and shades wrong, and the contrary, can be produced by one 


process. 
+ Report of the British Association for 1843, fol. 8. 
§ Atheneum. October. 


| Report of the British Association for 1843, fol. 34. 


vitriol) are exposed with engravings, botanical speci- 


mens, &c. superposed ; all the parts uncovered, or those 
which correspond to the lights of the engraving, un- 
dergo some remarkable change; and if the papers are 
now washed over with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
they remain unaltered, but all the parts in shadow 
change to a deep red by the formation of the chromate 
of silver. These combinations are not, however, suffi- 
ciently sensitive to admit of their being used in the 
camera obscura. It was reserved for Mr Fox Talbot to 


discover the most sensitive process—the calotype—in | 
which the slightest action of the solar rays induces such | 


a change in the iodide of silver, with which paper is 
prepared, as occasions it to be immediately darkened 
when washed with Gallic acid.* By this process we 
are enabled in a few seconds to copy any architectural 
pile, or produce a portrait. Mr Hunt announced at 
York that he had found the common copperas (sulphate 
of iron) to produce the same change upon any of the 
salts of silver, by which we have the means of producing 
for ourselves, in a cheap and easy manner, truthful 
representations of any scene or individual. These are 
but a few of the discoveries connected with this branch 
of science; let us consider for a moment their value, 
All men of reading desire to possess faithful representa- 
tions of the monuments of antiquity—the pyramids of 
Gizeh, the palace of Carnac, or the Cyclopean walls of 
Greece. We feel a pure and healthful pleasure in exa- 
mining even the images of scenes made sacred to our 
memory by the deeds of heroes or the words of sages, 
The temples of Athens, the wonderful Acropolis, the 
mysterious ruins of Pzstum, and the fanes and arches 
of Rome, misnamed the Eternal, speak even from their 
pictures. Theirs is the still small voice of the past, 
speaking of the mutability of ail things to the present. 
The lesson they thus give us—eyen those who have 
never crossed the sea which washes our island-home— 
is but little inferior to that which the traveller receives 
who contemplates the moral of a crumbling arch, or a 
broken column, on the very spots where once they stood, 
the glory of the age. Even in our own land we have 
temples which realise, in their consistent and beautifully 


elaborate architectural details, the poet’s fancy of a | 


‘ petrified religion.’ 
to decay, but beautiful even in their dissolution; and 
baronial halls whose battlemented walls are tangled 
with the ivy, and clothed with the moss of centuries; 
and these are hallowed by holy recollections, which 
cling, like the poetry of a pious superstition, to every 
British heart ; and they cannot pass away until we have 


We have monastic piles hastening | 


forgotten the history of our land, or ceased to enjoy the | 


privileges won for us by our forefathers. 
of these we are now enabled to preserve in the strictest 
fidelity. Every stone will tell its own tale; and as the 
mind of the poet shines for ever from his production, so 
the very genius, the very spirit of the place, may now 
be impressed, by the subtle finger of light, upon tablets 
of metal or om sheets of paper, to speak to future ages 
as they speak to us. Again, we are now enabled to 
preserve the truth-telling portraits of our statesmen, 
our heroes, our philosophers, our bards, and our friends, 
= ‘the mind, the music breathing through the 
face. 

Such are the important uses of this discovery, viewed 
as an art; we will now consider some of the most re- 
markable features of it in its relations with science. 

M. Niepce, to whom Daguerre was certainly deeply 
indebted for the progress he made towards perfecting 
his beautiful discovery, produced pictures upon plates 
of glass or metal, covered with resin, those portions 


Each and all | 


of the resin becoming more soluble which had been ex- | 


posed to light than the parts in shadow. Niepce also 
observed that these resinous plates had the power of 
restoring themselves to their original condition in the 
dark. This remarkable phenomenon has been noticed 


* This process is carried to great perfection by Messrs Ilill and 


Adamson of Edinburgh. 
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'| on some other bodies, but most strikingly on the iodide 


of platinum, which readily receives a photographic 
image by darkening over the exposed surfaces, but 
speedily loses it by bleaching in the dark. The ioduret 
of Daguerre’s plate, and some other iodides, exhibit the 
same peculiarity. We are hence led to the detection of 
the singular and striking fact, that bodies which have un- 
dergone a change of state under the influence of daylight, 
have some latent power by which they can renovate them- 


\| selves. Possibly the hours of night are as necessary to 


inanimate nature as they are to men and animals. 


| During the day, an excitement which we do not heed, 
| unless in a state of disease, is maintained by the influ- 


|| to change under solar influence. 


ence of light; and the hours of repose, during which the 
equilibrium is restored, are most essential to the con- 
tinuance of health. It has been shown that a sunbeam 
passing over a plate of iron leaves indications of its 
path. Instead of a few chemical compounds of gold and 
silver, we now know that copper, platinum, lead, nickel, 
and indeed probably all the elements, are equally liable 
How great, then, 
must be the disturbance over the face of our planet 
during the period the sun is above the horizon! How 


|| varied must be the developments of electrical, chemical, 


and calorific phenomena under this excitation, which, 
if continued, must eventually change the features of 
this planet and of its inhabitants! How beautiful is 
that design by which, during external quiescence, 
matter is enabled to resume its former state, and, during 
apparent rest, busily to restore to the balance that 
which it has lost! These are not mere speculations ; 
the researches of the past three years have proved them 
to be truths. We would name a few other extraordinary 


|| changes produced in the condition of bodies by the 


same agency. All who are at all conversant with the 


|, details of chemistry, know that the two gaseous bodies, 
| hydrogen and chlorine, may be kept together in the 


dark without uniting; whereas, if exposed to the sun- 
shine, chemical union immediately takes place, and 
muriatic acid is produced. Dr Draper has discovered 
that chlorine exposed to sunshine is changed in its cha- 
racter, and the solarised chlorine will unite with hy- 
drogen in the dark. Sulphate of iron is used by che- 
mists to throw down silver and gold from their solutions, 
which it does slowly in the dark. Mr Hunt has ob- 
served that, by previously exposing either of the solu- 
tions to sunshine, and the mixture being afterwards 
made in the dark, the precipitation takes place instantly. 
Here is again evidence of either the direct absorption of 
some material agent from the sunbeam, or of an altera- 
tion in the chemical constitution, or atomic arrange- 
ment of the solutions, by the influence of some principle 
of which as yet we know but little. A case in which 
light appears to interfere with electrical action was 
stated at the last meeting of the British Association by 


| Mr Hunt. A small galvanic arrangement was formed 


by putting a solution of the iodide of potash in a glass 
tube, one end of which was closed by a piece of skin; 
this tube was inserted in a solution of nitrate of silver, 


| held in a cylindrical glass, the two fluids being con- 
| nected with a piece of platina wire. Such an arrange- 


ment being kept in the dark for twelve hours, a very 


| beautiful crystallisation of bright metallic silver takes 
| place about that end of the wire which dips in the 


| silver solution. 


If a similar arrangement is exposed to 
sunshine, no such change—no symptom of any crystal- 
lisation—takes place. ‘These results are but the first 
links of a chain which we suppose to be of infinite ex- 
tent. These few disclose such striking peculiarities, 
that, if confirmed by further observations, they must 
influence most materizlly the condition of physical 
science. 

A question has arisen out of the discoveries we have 


| been endeavouring to describe, of a very interesting 


kind. These phenomena, which have been usually at- 
tributed to the agency of light, have been considered by 


| Many to be dependent upon some secret power, which 


|_ always accompanies, but which is to a great extent in- 


dependent of, light; whereas others regard light, under 
peculiar modifications, as the sole active principle. We 
will briefly endeavour to explain the experiments upon 
which the idea of an independent agency is founded; 
to do which we must have recourse to the following 
woodcut, representing the image formed by passing a 
sunbeam through a glass prism, which exhibits the seven 
colours of the Newtonian or solar spectrum, in the order 


represented between A and B. Beyond these limits, under | 


ordinary circumstances, no light or colour is detected ; by 
certain arrangements of glasses, we, howeyer, discover 


Lavender 
A 

Violet . . 

Indigo . . 


Blue 
Green . . 
Yellow. . 


or che- 
mical power. 


Orange. . 
Mek... 


Extreme Red 6 


another red ray at b, and a lavender ray ata. This 
coloured figure is a distorted image of the sun. The 
curved line C is intended to show clearly the points be- 
tween which luminous effects are evident, the maximum 
being at the centre of the yellow ray C, from which point 
the light gradually declines until it is entirely lost at a 
and 6. Sir William Herschel was the first to make any 
experiments on the heating power of the solar rays. 
This philosopher found that the greatest heat was given 
by the red rays beyond the ordinary red ray—a space 
represented by D in the above figure—from which spot 
it gradually declines, until, at the violet end of the spec- 
trum A, no heat is sensible to the most delicate thermo- 
meters. Sir John Herschel has also traced the well- 
defined influence of heat-rays far below the maximum 
point, down to c. Formerly, it was believed that the 
chemical power of the sunbeam was confined to the 
spaces within and above the blue rays; recent researches 
have, however, shown that this influence is far more 
extensive. The maximum of chemical action is some- 
where about £; that is, if we put a piece of photogra- 
phic paper in such a position that a well-defined coloured 
spectrum shall fall upon it, it will be found to darken 
with the greatest rapidity, and acquire the most intense 
colour at that point; this darkening will go on upwards 
beyond all the visible rays to d, where it entirely ceases. 
It extends auwnwards to the most light-giving rays 
at C, where a negative influence is exerted, the paper 
remaining white; after passing which, it again darkens, 
and a second maximum is found at F, the red rays 
usually giving a red impression, this chemical power 
ceasing entirely at e. We have now explained the con- 
dition of every beam proceeding from the sun. We 
find three very distinct classes of phenomena, light and 
colour, heat, chemical power, or, as it is proposed to 
call it, Actinism, involved. It has been a matter of dis- 
cussion whether these very different influences are the 
modified effects of one cause, or are they three distinct 
causes. Melloni finds, by passing a sunbeam through 
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obsidian and black mica, nearly all the light is absorbed, 
but not any of its heat. Again, if it be passed through 
rock-salt, or alum, scarcely any of the light is lost, but 
it ‘is deprived of its heat. It is therefore argued that 
light and heat are distinct principles; but, in opposition 
to this view, there are experiments which appear to 
age that light and heat are convertible into each other. 

y looking at the diagram, it will be seen that the che- 
mical power has three minima, e, C, d, and two maxima, 
E, F. It will be seen that the largest amount of chemical 
action is where there is the least light ; and that where 
there is the largest amount of light at C, there no che- 
mical effect is produced. Even from this it would ap- 
pear that light and actinism were distinct forces, if that 
expression can be allowed. By causing a sunbeam to 
permeate a deep purple solution (copper in ammonia), 
we rob it of most of its light; but the actinic effect is 
not at all diminished. On the contrary, if we take a 
bright yellow solution (bichromate of potash), the whole 
of the light of the beam passes it freely, but scarcely 
any of the chemical principle; thus we have strong 
evidence that these principles are distinct in character, 
although united in action. It has, however, been sup- 
posed that we derive neither heat nor actinism from the 
sun, but that the solar emanations, or luminous waves, 
excite some latent property in matter which produces 
these effects. These very intricate questions the in- 
vestigations of future philosophers can alone decide. 

In immediate connexion with this very interesting 
subject of inquiry, is one to which we have already 
alluded, the influence of light on plants. Sced is placed 
in the earth; it is buried in darkness; under the influ- 
ences of terrestrial heat and moisture it germinates, and 
a plant springs into daylight. It has been found that 
the influence of the most luminous—the yellow rays— 
even on the surface, is sufficient to prevent germination; 
and, on the contrary, that the most actinic, or blue rays, 
forward very remarkably this process. Plants in all 
conditions of their growth absorb, by their leaves and 
bark, atmospheric air, which is constantly contaminated 
with carbonic acid, produced during the processes of 
réspiration and digestion by men and animals, and 

ured out in great abundance by all burning bodies. 

uring the sunshine, this carbonic acid is decomposed 
by the plant; one of its constituents, oxygen, is given 
off again to the air, whilst the other, carbon or charcoal, 
is retained by the plant towards the formation of its 
woody structure. At night, this action nearly ceases ; 
hence we see the important influence exerted by the 
sun’s rays on the vegetable world. From the fact that 
seeds will not germinate under the influence of the yel- 
low rays, and that these soon destroy the young plant, 
it has been argued that the actinic power, of which we 
have been speaking, is the most active in exciting this 
function in plants, which is so necessary to their health- 
ful growth. To the vegetable physiologist this is a 
question of great interest. 

We know that the glorious orb of day pours out upon 
this earth some principle on which the whole vegetable 
world depends for health and life. Without the luminous 
agent, the surface of this planet would be no longer beau- 
tiful ; the brilliant hue of the flower (supposing the plant 
to have been produced by actinic power alone), and the 
refreshing tints of the tree, would be wanting ; all would 
be colourless. Without the actinic power, the entire sur- 
face would be an eternal blank, a chaos as at first. It 
is equally certain that the animal kingdom are as much 
dependent upon solar influence as the vegetable world. 
Where the sunbeam spreads its genial influence, there 
life in all its myriad forms is found ; where the sun-rays 
cannot penetrate, ‘ death holds her silent court.’ At the 
surface of the ocean, for instance, marine animals, varied 
in form and beautiful in colour, are found abundantly ; 
as we descend, we find the animals gradually sinking in 
the scale of organisation; and below a certain depth, 
varying probably in different latitudes, no creature stirs 
the ever silent sea. The influences of this power on in- 
organic matter are only now being discovered, and the 


importance and interest of the inquiry will be strikingly 
evident, when we reflect that on the creation of light 
this planet, previously revolving a mighty chaos, became | 
an orb of beauty and animation. 


COUSIN ANNETTE—A TALE. 

BY MISS ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 
‘IT can’t think how it is that Cousin Annette has not 
got a husband,’ exclaimed a young lady of seventeen, 
who doubtless thought that not to get a husband was 
the worst evil which could befall her. ‘She is,’ she 
pursued, ‘so very pretty still, though she must be nearly 
forty, and so sweet-tempered, too, that I can’t help 
thinking it a pity, 


| 
| 


‘Her loss, if such it be, has at all events been our 


gain, my dear Fanny,’ returned the sister to whom 
these observations had been addressed ; ‘ for had Cousin 


Annette married, we should of course have been de- | 


prived of her instructions and her society. 


‘That is very true,’ the young lady rejoined; ‘yet 
we cannot suppose that she made such a sacrifice for | 


our interest, generous as she is; and there must be 
some love-tale connected with her early days. I have 


often been tempted to ask mamma, I am so curious to | 


know.’ 


‘ And mamma would not have revealed it merely for | 


the sake of gratifying your curiosity if you had done 
so,’ exclaimed Mrs Stanley, who, unperceived by the 
sisters, had entered the room, and consequently heard 
the foregoing conversation. ‘But,’ she quickly added, 
‘if I could gain the permission of your cousin, I should 
be willing to do so, with the hope that a higher end 
might be gained.’ 


‘You think, dear mother, that some instructive les- | 


sons might be learned ?’ observed the elder daughter. 

*I am sure of it,’ was Mrs Stanley’s reply; ‘and for 
that reason I have little doubt of gaining Cousin Ans 
nette’s permission to tell it.’ 


*I should like to hear it of all things,’ Fanny eagerly 


exclaimed. 


‘It is asad tale,’ Mrs Stanley resumed, ‘and one which, | 
to relate, would re-open wounds in your mother’s heart | 


long closed by time; but if it were likely to prove a 
salutary lesson to my children, I would not shrink 
from it.’ 

The volatile girl grew grave. ‘We would not pur- 
chase the pleasure at the expense of your feelings, 
dearest mamma,’ she cried; ‘yet if you and Cousin 
Annette see fit that the relation should be made, I hope 
it will not be in vain.’ 

The mother and daughters parted, for the young 
ladies were preparing for a morning walk with their 
cousin (who acted the part of private governess in the 
family) when the observations here related were made; 
but they met again in the evening of the day, and then, 
with the full concurrence of their amiable instructress, 
Mrs Stanley commenced the eagerly-anticipated nar- 
rative. 

‘You have often heard me speak, my dear children,’ 
she began, ‘of the beautiful little villa in Devonshire 
called the Woodlands, in which I spent my early days. 
Your grandfather purchased it on account of my dear 
mother’s declining health, and at the same time gave up 
his residence in the suburbs of London, he not being 
sufficiently rich to support two establishments. My 


mother’s delicate state disposed her for the quietude of | 


this lovely spot; and although he could not but miss 
the circle of friends with whom he had associated when 
near the metropolis, my kind father never uttered a word 
like dissatisfaction, but strove to make up for the defi- 
ciency of society by the cultivation of his grounds, and 


the superintendence of a little farm which was annexed to | 


the estate. I and a brother, two years my senior (whom 
you may have heard me sometimes speak of as your 


Uncle Lewis), were the only survivors of a large family, | 


and the affections of my dear mother, which were of & 
very powerful nature, consequently concentrated in us. 
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Py 


| Jt is a painful task for me to speak of her character, for 

| Tcannot do so without making known the errors which 
distinguished it; yet to you, my children, it is necessary 
that I should unveil the whole truth, otherwise I cannot 
hope to effect the end I have in view. Your grand- 
mother was all that we could wish woman to be as 
regards the softer traits of the female character; but she 
was lamentably deficient of that firm and steady prin- 
ciple which should be the moving spring of our actions ; 
and to this sad deficiency I must with justice ascribe 
most of the distresses which afterwards befell our family. 
You, my dear girls, who have had the advantage of in- 
struction from such a mind as your cousin’s, cannot 
fully enter into the pitiable reverse under which your 
mother laboured, in having every desire gratified, every 
whim humoured, and in never experiencing that whole- 
some discipline which it is so necessary for a parent or 
preceptress to exercise toWards the youth under her 
care; but J have felt its influence through every stage 
of my life, and my poor brother was a far greater 
sufferer. Lewis was naturally possessed of strong pas- 
sions, and a spirit which required powerful control ; -yet 
he had many redeeming points, and under judicious train- 
ing, I believe, he might have been tractable. You may 
judge, my children, what a scene of misrule our other- 
wise lovely little mansion must have been—with my 
brother’s self-will, my waywardness, my mother’s over- 
weening fondness, and, I must add, also my father’s want 
of proper control ; for though he was not so weak as to be 
wholly blind to the failings of his offspring, as was our 
maternal parent, he had not sufficient strength of mind 
to act in a determined manner with regard to the inflic- 
tion of punishments, and thus angry words and threats 


dience. I must acknowledge that love effected with 
me what.fear could not have accomplished. I loved 
him too tenderly to bear his anger, and for this reason 
I seldom offended ; but with Lewis it was not so; the 
injudicious interference of my mother when my father 
uttered what she termed words of unkindness towards 
her darling boy, set at nought the little authority he 
might otherwise have maintained, and made the parent 
who ought to have been venerated a mere cipher. 
‘Things remained in this state till I attained my tenth 
year, and Lewis his twelfth, when by a vigorous effort, 
of which I scarcely thought your grandfather capable, 
he succeeded in placing my brother at a public school. 
He had much to contend with in the boy’s obstinate 
refusals, and his mother’s tears and intreaties ; but in 
this instance he acted firmly, and Lewis departed, 
though not without the threat that he would return. 
Just at this time the intelligence reached us of the 
death of my father’s only and widowed sister, accom- 
panied by a letter, penned on that lady’s dying bed, 
recommending her orphan daughter to her brother’s 
care and protection. Such an appeal was not likely to 
be disregarded by my kind parent; his heart was ever 
open to the distressed, and he set out on a journey to 
the north, that he might himself conduct his little niece 
to the Woodlands. I cannot express the delight I felt 
upon hearing that I was to have a companion in lieu of 
my brother, whose loss I had deplored with childish 
grief; indeed it was my first grief; but it was chased 
away in the anticipation of Cousin Annette’s society. 
Judge, then, my disappointment when, on her arrival, 
I found her too much absorbed by her late sad bereave- 
ment to feel any inclination for entering into my pur- 
suits and pleasures. I must have been devoid of feeling 
to expect it from her; but I did so; and felt a little 
angry at her refusals, though they were made in the 
most gentle and conciliating manner. My disappoint- 
ment and chagrin were not, however, of long duration ; 
for no sooner were they perceived by Annette, than she, 
with the self-sacrificing spirit which still forms so pro- 
minent a part of her,character, strove to conquer her 
own feelings that she might contribute to my happiness; 
and begging me to forgive her for having been so an- 


haunts. 


I cannot express what I felt when she thus 
addressed me: exacting and wayward as I was, I was 
capable of appreciating generosity, and I loved her 
from that moment with an affection which has known 
no change. 
‘ Although Annette Morden had then numbered only 
eleven summers, and she has now seen nearly two score, 
you may judge in some measure what she was at that 
time by her present appearance. There was the same 
calm placid aspect denoting equanimity of mind, the 
same sweet expression in her deep blue eyes, and the 
same lovely smile upon her lips. Her features were so 
faultless, and her form so symmetrical, that she was 
deemed by judges to be perfectly beautiful; and as she 
grew to womanhood, this became even more strikingly 
apparent. Of her character, it is unnecessary for me 
to speak, it is so well known to you; but if it were not, 
the events I am about to relate would better develope it 
than any description of mine could do. Cousin Annette’s 
residence beneath our roof soon effected a change, for 
which I have reason to thank her. Hitherto I had 
grown up wholly ignorant of any of those branches of 
knowledge in which young people of my station in life 
are usually instructed. It is true we had a lady living 
with us, who was nominally governess of the family, 
but owing to my poor mother’s weak indulgence, she 
was never allowed to exercise authority ; and as neither 
I nor Lewis were studiously inclined, it is not surpris- 
ing that we took advantage of the license given us. But 
Annette had been taught the value of education; she 
had already made considerable progress under the tuition 
of her excellent and judicious parent, and she gladly 
availed herself of Miss Wilmot’s instructions, which 
stimulated me to some little exertion. 
‘ The beauty and accomplishments of Annette won for 
her many suitors, notwithstanding the retirement in 
which we lived; but she firmly declined every offer, 
though some were from persons I should have thought 
in all respects suitable. The truth was, her affections 
were early and deeply engaged by one who was perhaps 
the last we should have expected could have been be- 
loved by such a being; but there are mysteries in the 
affections which no skill can fathom, and it was one 
of these mysterious links which bound the heart of 
the high-souled but gentle Annette Morden to Lewis 
Irwin. To account, however, in some measure for 
this occurrence, I must tell you that the severe dis- 
cipline exercised over my brother at school had wrought 
a wonderful change in his character, or at least appeared 
to have done so; and his vacations, which were always 
spent at home, gave so promising a prospect of his 
amendment, that we all forgot that he had ever been 
rebellious, or that he had caused us a pang. Annette, 
indeed, never knew aught of his boyish misdemeanours : 
I delighted to relate any anecdote which displayed his 
virtues, but I carefully concealed his faults, and thus she 
knew him but with his reformed manners. It is not 
surprising that the extraordinary beauty of his cousin, 
joined to her peculiar sweetness of disposition, should 
captivate a youth like my brother; and perhaps it was 
the entire devotion to her he from the first meeting 
evinced, which secured the grateful heart of Annette; 
be this as it may, that they fondly loved each other was 
a and my parents, as well as I, looked with 
pleased anticipation to the time when a union would 
take place between them, deeming it would be the most 
effectual way of securing the happiness of Lewis. 
*My brother remained at school longer than most 
young men, in consequence of having commenced so 
late ; and when he left it, at the age of twenty, it was to 
study for the bar. My father visited London purposely 
to see him settled in his chambers in the Temple, and 
hoped that the wilful conduct of his boyhood was for 
ever past, and that he would now become an honour to 
his family and to his profession. Alas! my poor father 
judged from his wishes rather than from probability, or 
he would have entertained fears lest the errors of his 


social before, proposed a stroll to one of my favourite 


early education would appear, now that he would be left 
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to seek his own circle of acquaintance, and without any 
control over his actions. Lewis was generous, open- 
hearted, and fond of society ; his manners were affable, 
and his conversation full of vivacity ; and such a youth, 
having unhappily no steady principle to guide him, was 
ready to fall into the snares laid for the unwary. So 
far from gaining honours in his profession, he, after my 
father’s departure, scarcely gave it a day’s seriousthought, 
but spent his hours in the fascinating but destructive 
vortex of dissipation. The intelligence came to us in our 
quiet abode through the medium of an old friend, whom 
my father had requested to transmit an account of his 
son’s conduct, so far as he had the opportunity of gain- 
ing a knowledge of it; and its effects were really serious 
upon the minds of all. My dear mother, who had for 
some years been better in health, declined once more. 
Annette said but little, but it was evident that she felt 
deeply, for the colour was seen to fade from her cheek, 
and her smile lost its happy expression. My father 
vented his sorrow in anger for a season; but it was soon 
over, and he set out to expostulate with his unworthy 
son. Of my own feelings I shall say nothing; dearly as 
I loved my brother, you may perhaps imagine them. 
But our distresses were increased when a letter from 
London informed us that my poor father had found my 
brother in a most dangerous situation, owing to an acci- 
dent which had happened to him whilst engaged in 
some foolish and mischievous exploit. 

‘The culprit was brought to the Woodlands by easy 
stages, and there received, notwithstanding his misde- 
meanours, all the kindness and attention affection could 
bestow ; and promises of amendment, if he were spared 
to return to his duties, were made by him in the most 
solemn manner. A few weeks’ careful nursing from my- 
self and Annette had the desired effect, and he left us 
once more, though not till my father had supplied him 
with the means to liquidate every debt he had contracted. 
For a short period, the accounts we had of him were 
highly satisfactory ; but who can tell how soon the good 
resolves of those who have no strength of character may 
be overturned? Again he was drawn, though now it 
was step by step, into the same career of folly and 
vice; and this time the news came to us from his own 
hand, whilst he (being now of age) was the occupant of 
a prison. The sum which, upon inquiry, was found ne- 
cessary to procure his enlargement, far exceeded that 
which my father had before paid, and it caused him much 
trouble and difficulty to procure it; yet he did so, and 
thus set the unhappy young man at liberty. “Lewis,” 
he said, as he leaned feebly on his arm as they quitted 
his late abode of confinement, “if you make any further 
demands upon my income, I shall have no resource but 
selling the Woodlands, and you will turn me and your 
mother in old age out of our peaceful home. But I cannot 
longer trust your protestations,” he added, “ therefore 
forbear to make them.” Lewis answered only by tears; 
and I doubt not that his penitence was sincere, though 
he had not strength of mind to resist temptation. 

‘It was distressing to witness the effect this second 
proof of weakness and want of principle in my brother 
had upon Annette. She had felt the first blow severely ; 
but when he came, helpless and ill, to claim her ten- 
derness, her womanly feelings predominated, and she 
framed all the excuses which affection can so readily 
find for this youthful error, trusting that it would not 
be repeated. But now the case was different: she 
began to see the character of him she loved in its true 
light, and the certainty that she could not find happi- 
ness in the companionship of such a mind came with it. 
The constitution of Annette had always been delicate, 
and her mind peculiarly sensitive; though so calm and 
unruffied was her general demeanour, that a stranger 
might have deemed her stoical. Had it not been that 
her principles had been strengthened by a judicious 
education—an education based on religion—she certainly 
would have sunk beneath the blow which was given to 
her affections; but piety taught her to submit, and for- 


ing griefs. Yet that she suffered, and suffered deeply, 
was too obvious to be overlooked by those who dearly 
loved her. 

‘One serene summer evening, some months subse. 
quent to the events I have just related, Annette 
and I sat together in a little apartment which formed 
one of the gable-ends of our house. This was our fa- 
vourite sitting-room, on account of the peculiar beauty 
of the landscape it commanded, and because it faced 
the west, and thus afforded us a view of the settin 
sun. My kind father had our musical instruments, 
drawing and writing materials, and books, removed 
there, and called it our boudoir; and as my mother’s jj] 
health confined her much to her chamber, and my father 
spent the principal part of his time in his farm, we 
seldom omitted passing a few hours there every evening, 

I recall the moments I spent there with pleasure, be- 
cause there it was I first hegan to feel a relish for the 
refined pursuits I have since experienced so much gra. 
tification in cultivating. To your Cousin Annette I owe 
that relish ; for, till her arrival, I had not a joy beyond 
the indulgence of those instincts which belong to the 
animal part of our nature. She it was who first made 
me feel that I had capacities for nobler pleasures; and 
whatever I am, intellectually or morally, I certainly 
owe it to her. But I diverge from the subject upon 
which I began. We were sitting as usual in this room 
—Annette opposite the window, which opened to the || 
ground, that she might catch the gentle evening | 
breeze, and I before the piano, whose keys I had been 
touching to some lively airs, in the hope of raising her 
drooping spirits—when I was startled, and not a little || 
alarmed, by hearing a faint shriek ; and turning quickly | 
to ascertain its cause, beheld my brother. “ Lewis!” I || 
exclaimed, in a tone of astonishment; but I was pre- || 
vented from adding more by his supplicatory look. 

“ As you love me, Ellen, do not make known my pre- || 
sence-to any one,” he said in a subdued tone. I 

‘I was thunderstruck, and made no effort to leave my || 
seat to embrace him as I was wont to do: he threw | 
himself at the feet of Annette, whose pale cheek grew 
paler, and whose bloodless lips gave me apprehensions 
that she would swoon under the sudden shock the sight 
of him had occasioned. “Oh, Lewis!” I cried, and | 
there was anger I know in my tones, “how could you | 
startle us thus? See how you have alarmed our dear | 
cousin.” 

“ Have [alarmed you, Annette?” he inquired, taking 
her passive hand. “Pray, pardon me, but I knew not 
how to see you alone without seeking you here.” 
“And why should you desire to see us alone?” | 
Annette inquired, now regaining her self-possession; | 
“why should you visit your father’s home by stealth?” 

“ Because my business is with you and Ellen,” was || 
his reply. 
“ What business can you have with us to which he is || 
not privy?” she demanded, and her voice grew firmer, || 
though her cheeks and lips still retained their ashy hue. 

‘Lewis buried his face in his hands; he could not || 
meet Annette’s gaze; and in an agony of suspense as to }| 
the object of his visit, I now threw my arms around | 
him and wept. 
“ I deserve to be treatéd with coldness,” my brother at | 
length said. “I deserve reproaches, but I cannot bear | 
them from you, Annette, whom I love dearer than any | 
object earth contains. I am in distress: do not add to 
it by your upbraidings, or I will not answer for the con- | 
sequences.” 

“ Annette has not upbraided you,” I pleaded; for I was 
alarmed at the import of his words; “ we both love you 
too dearly to upbraid you; but tell us the motive for 
this secret visit?” 

‘ Lewis looked in the face of my cousin before he ven- 
tured to answer; but judging by the tears which filled 
her eyes that she was softened, he made answer that a 
very distressing affair of debt, which involved his honour, 
had led him to seek their intercession with his father 


titude enabled her to bear, those otherwise overwhelm- 
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“JT feared this,” Annette exclaimed; “ but to accede 
to your request is impossible. After the observations 
your father made to us, as well as to you, upon the pay- 
ment of the last large sum, would you that we should 
ask him to quit his home in his old age, and beggar 
himself for your sake?” 

“ Annette, you are too severe,” Lewis returned; “I 
desire not such a sacrifice. It is but a small sum I now 
want, not exceeding fifty pounds.” 

“ That is too large a sum for him to spare just now,” 
linterposed. “Oh, Lewis! what shall we do; can you 
not put it off?” 

“ My honour is involved in its immediate liquidation,” 
was his reply. 

“Lewis, Lewis!” Annette exclaimed, whilst every 
feature of her beautiful face was convulsed by strong 
emotion, “ I too clearly see the evil into which you have 
fallen. Well may you shrink from personally request- 
ing your father to pay these miscalled debts of honour.” 

*I looked at her inamazement. “ Debts of honour,” I 
repeated; “are not all debts debts of honour?” I asked, 
| for I really was so ignorant as not to understand the 
| phrase. 

“No, my dear Ellen,” she answered. “The debt a 

| man incurs for value received is not so termed. It is one 

|| contracted at the gaming-table or betting-race, for which 

| the laws of the country do not force payment.” She 
spoke with a tone of bitterness unusual to her, and rose, 
as she did so, to quit the room. 

‘ Lewis seized her hand to detain her. “ You shall not 
leave me thus, Annette,” he cried; “I cannot endure 
your anger.” 

“T will return in a few minutes,” she replied, gently 
disengaging herself from his grasp. 

*I could see that she was struggling forcibly with her 
feelings, and I whispered in my brother’s ear, “ Let her 
go.” He resisted no longer, and she hurried from the 
apartment. 

“Do you think that Annette really loves me?” Lewis 
abruptly asked when we were alone. 

“T am sure she does,” was my reply; “but she is 
grieved at your conduct.” 

hg you think she can forgive the past?” he further 
asked. 

“If there is hope of amendment for the future, I be- 

| lieve she can and will,” I returned. 

“ Dear Ellen, you make me happy by that assurance,” 
he pursued ; “for, believe me, though I have erred in 
many ways, I can never cease to love her.” 

‘ After a few minutes’ absence, Annette reappeared. 
Her aspect was now calmer, and her step less trepi- 
dated. She bore in her hand a little casket of curious 
and antique workmanship, and proffering it to my 

| brother, she gently said, “ Lewis, this is all the worldly 
| wealth I possess, or shall possess until I become of age ; 
| and I give it to you in the hope that it will be the last 
| time you will ever have a debt of honour to pay. In 
| itself it is a bauble,” she added, opening it, and display- 
ing a beautiful set of pearls; “ but I valued it for my 
| mother’s sake, whose dying gift it was. With this 
addition,” she proceeded, drawing a ring set with dia- 
| monds from her finger—‘ with this addition, the sale 
| will, I think, cover your debt; and if it cure you of the 
| ruinous vice of gambling, I shall think the price but 
| trifling.” 
| ‘Lewis was for some moments unable to speak, and 
Annette sat down, and leaned her head upon her open 
any as if to cool the fever of her throbbing temples. 
was the first to break the silence, and I did so by in- 
treating my brother not to suffer his cousin to make 
such a sacrifice in vain. He appeared struggling with his 
feelings, and hesitating whether or not to accept of the 
| proffered aid; but the dilemma in which he was placed 
| for want of the money at length overcame all scruples, 
| and taking the casket from the table on which she had 
| placed it, and kneeling before the generous donor, he 
| uttered a wild burst of gratitude. ‘“Itake them, dearest 


Annette,” he said with passionate earnestness, “ but only 
| 


to deprive you of them for a season; I will redeem them 
if I lack sustenance to do it, and I will swear that it shall 
be the last time I will commit the vice which has cost 
you such a pang.” 

“ Nay, swear not,” Annette hastily interposed, as he 
was about to lay his hand upon a bible which stood in 
an adjoining bookcase. “If you have not strength of 
mind to keep a solemn promise, you will not regard an 
oath ; swear not; I will take your word—farewell.” As 
she concluded, she again arose, as if to hasten his depar- 
ture. Lewis passionately embraced us both, and stole 
away like a culprit from his father’s home, when, reseat- 
ing herself, Annette threw her arms around me, and 
wept upon my shoulder more unrestrainedly than I had 
ever before beheld her. 

‘Not having further application for money, and not 
hearing of any fresh misconduct on the part of my 
brother, my parents fondly hoped that he had grown 
wiser, and more steady, and now for the first time 
ventured to express their wishes to Annette that the 
long anticipated union might take place. She was, they 
pleaded, just verging on one-and-twenty, he a twelve- 
month older; and they thought that the most effectual 
way to confirm his good resolutions would be to place 
him in the constant association of such a mind as hers. 
His ardent affection for her, they said, would deter him 
from falling into those vices to which he was at present 
exposed, from the very fact of being lonely; and her 
society would make that of the vicious no longer desir- 
able. Annette listened to their pleadings with many 
tears. “Alas!” she returned, “my own heart pleads 
with you; for I will not deny that, notwithstanding all 
that has occurred, he is still dear to me; but my con- 
science is altogether at variance with it. I cannot see 
that I should act rightly to rush into a connexion of so 
serious a nature with one from whom I cannot expect 
happiness ; one whom I feel to be altogether unfitted for 
my companion for life ; and yet it grieves me beyond ex- 
pression to say this to you—you who have been to me 
as parents, and to whom I owe a debt of gratitude I can 
never repay.” 

“You have, by your affection, more than repaid any 
kindness that has been shown you, my dear girl,” re- 
turned my mother, tenderly embracing her; “and could 
I for a moment suppose that you would risk your hap- 
piness by a union with Lewis, I would not urge it for 
kingdoms ; but I am confident it will not be so. Your 
influence would be so great with my erring son, that 
you would mould him to your wishes; your example 
would animate, your precepts would guide; nay, I am 
sure you would soon find him all you could desire.” 

* Annette would not wound the feelings of my poor 
mother by a reply; but I saw that she was unconvinced. 
I could not at the time enter into her motives and feel- 
ings; I even thought her unkind, and wanting in affec- 
tion. My own romantic ideas—fed as they had been 
by the tales of fiction I had read—imagined it to be a 
delightful event to marry a man whom it would be my 
task to lead into the paths of virtue: I pictured the 
powerful influence my entire devotion to him would 
have over his conduct; in short, I thought like a love- 


wed and reform a rake: but far different ideas dwelt in 
my cousin’s well-balanced mind. She had early been 
taught to form her judgment by her reason rather than 
by her wishes, and in the present instance that reason 
told her that the probabilities were against her. Her 
further knowledge of my brother’s character revealed 
its weakness, and she saw it was too late to correct 
an error which the whole tenor of his education had 
fostered. 

‘When Lewis next paid us a visit, no mention was 
made of our having met since we parted from him after 
his indisposition. He came by the express desire of my 
mother, to plead his cause in person ; for she felt certain 
that Annette could not long resist his intreaties, though 


she was proof against her arguments; but she little 
knew the heart of her high-principled niece. Accus- 


sick heroine of romance, who deems it her destiny to | 
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tomed to be wholly guided by feeling herself, she ima- 
gired not that any but the heartless and stoical could 
act otherwise; thus she still dwelt upon the thought, 
and soothed herself into a temporary happiness. 

* Annette, my brother, and I, were seated one evening, 
shortly after his arrival, in the apartment I before men- 
tioned, when Lewis reverted to the events which had 
occurred when last we met there. “ Dear Annette,” he 
said, addressing his cousin, “I have not forgotten the 
evening when I parted from you in this room, nor the 
sacrifice you made to relieve me from’ my difficulties. 
I hoped to have returned you the gems ere this, but I 
really have not been able to raise sufficient to redeem 
them.” 

“ The gems are comparatively of little value, Lewis,” 
she made answer; “I have scarcely given them a thought 
since I placed them in your hands; but I must own I 
have often and anxiously desired to know whether the 
romise you gave me on the receipt of them has been 
faithfully kept.” 

* As Annette spoke, I turned an eager glance towards 
my brother, that I might read on his countenance, which 
I knew to be a bad dissembler, the answer to the im- 
plied question, and, to my bitter disappointment, I saw 
the colour heighten on his cheek. He hesitated, and 
that hesitation revealed the harrowing truth. 

“ If Ihave been weak enough to yield to strong temp- 
tations, thé fault lies at your door, Annette,” he said, 

with an attempt at gaiety I could see he did not feel; 

“for you know you would not permit me to bind my- 
self to the fulfilment by an oath.” 

‘Annette rose from her seat in great agitation. 
“Lewis,” she said, as she passed him to quit the room, 
“if you could break a promise given under such cir- 
cumstances, you would not regard any bond, however 
sacred; nor can I place confidence in you more.” 

*I stood for some moments in a state of bewildered 
amazement ; and it was not till the door had closed upon 
her, and her receding footsteps had died upon my ear, 
that I recovered myself sufficiently to speak. “Oh! my 
brother,” I cried, and I threw myself in a passion of 
grief upon his shoulder, “I fear you have, by this con- 
fession, severed the last link which bound Annette to 
you.” 

“Would you have had me tell her a lie?” he almost 
fiercely demanded. 

“Oh no, no,” I returned, weeping bitterly; “ but 
have you nothing to plead in extenuation ?” I inquired. 
“Surely it was the act of an unguarded moment; you 
are not—you cannot be—a confirmed gamester.” 

“You are more willing to extenuate my faults than 
your cousin is, Ellen,” he evasively answered. 

“I know you better than she does,” I interposed. “I 
know that you are not really vicious. I know that you 
have been led into evil by others. But you will break 
off these habits, my brother,” I passionately pursued ; 
ae will Led become worthy of Annette, and we shall 

be happ’ 

Elated the prospect my imagination had con- 
jured up, I sought my cousin’s chamber. I found her 
kneeling beside her bed; but she arose as I entered, and 
I perceived that although there were the traces of tears 
upon her cheek, she was now calm and composed. 
“Dearest Annette,” I exclaimed, advancing and fold- 
ing her in a sisterly embrace—“ dearest Annette, you 
have been offering up petitions for my dear but erring 
brother?” 

“T have been praying for strength for my own weak 
heart, dear Ellen,” was her reply. 

“ But you will forgive him?” I pleaded ; * you will not 
withdraw your affection wholly from him?” 

“ My dear Ellen,” she returned, “ your love for Lewis 
induces you to be unjust towards me. You think me 
unkind when I am acting as duty prompts. It is an 
easy task to forgive him; I would it were as easy to 

withdraw my affections from him; but I cannot—no, I 
dare not—unite myself to a gamester.” 


calm a tone, I felt it would be useless, nay, wrong, to 
say more. From that hour I saw that her resolution 
was taken to resist all further importunity, and I for- 
bore to make it. 


consent to a union was over, quitted the Woodlands on 
the morrow, leaving my mother overwhelmed with | 
grief at the failure of her plans. 
knowledge that she reproached Annette, and even went | 
so far as to say that she would be responsible for any | 
excesses the young man might be afterwards led into, 


did not cause her to swerve from the path of duty; but 


frame. 


* Lewis, seeing that every hope of gaining his cousin’s 


I am pained to ac- | 


because she had opposed the only means of reform. | 
Annette bore this injustice with her usual sweetness ; it 


it had a powerful effect upon her naturally delicate 
She became seriously ill; and when my father, 
in alarm, called in medical aid, change of air and scene 
was prescribed as the only means of saving her from an 
early grave. My mother’s grief and anxiety was now 
as intense for her niece as it had been for her son. My 
father conveyed her immediately to a little retired wa- 
tering-place in the same county, leaving me to be her 
companion and nurse ; for my mother was too ill to quit 
her home, and in a state of mind which required his pre- 
sence tocalm. In this peaceful retreat I strove to divert | 
my cousin’s thoughts from dwelling upon the past by 
every means affection could suggest; and I was happy 
to observe favourable symptoms of returning health, 
when a fresh incident occurred which had a powerful 
effect upon the minds of both. 
‘The house in which we lodged having formerly been 
the parsonage, was contiguous to the village church- 
yard, and this spot became Annette’s fivourite place of 
resort. It was the beautiful month of June, and the 
season being particularly fine, we would sit here for 
hours—Annette usually occupied with her needle, whilst 
I read aloud from one of our favourite authors. We had, 
however, from some cause, forsaken our usual haunt 
for several days, when, on our return, I discovered that 
a new grave had been dug near to the bank on which 
we usually sat, and fearing that the sight might tend to 
throw a shade of sadness over my cousin’s spirits, I pro- 
posed that we should change our position for one on the 
other side of the church. Annette consented; but, ere 
she quitted the spot, stood for a few minutes in medita- 
tion over the new-raised mound. It was an infant’s last 
resting-place, and fancy pictured the grief of the be- 
reaved mother, which we each thought we could con- 
ceive. I led her away, and after finding a convenient 
seat, took up my book, and strove to divert her atten- 
tion by reading. Thus we remained for some consider- 
able time, when indications of an approaching storm 
warned us to make our retreat to the house. As we 
were Closing the gate, I instinctively cast my eyes in 
the direction of the new-made grave, and was not a 
little surprised and alarmed to perceive a female figure 
lying upon it as if in a state of insensibility. She was | 
evidently very youthful, but her deep mourning habili- 
ments bespoke her to be the mother of the child, and 
that the intensity of her feelings had deprived her of 
consciousness, was the conclusion I naturally drew. No 
person being within sight whose assistance we could 
solicit, we applied the only remedy we had at hand, | 
which was our smelling salts; but this failing in effect, | 
I intreated my cousin to remain, whilst I ran to our 
lodgings for aid. The fainting lady was immediately | 
conveyed to the house, where she was instantly recog- | 
nised by our landlady as the daughter of the curate, | 
upon which the venerable pastor was promptly sent for. 
He came accompanied by a medical attendant; but it 
was some hours before animation could be restored to | 
the invalid, who had, it appeared, left her sick-bed un- 
known to her friends, to visit the grave of her departed 
child. Even when consciousness was restored, it was 
deemed unsafe to remove her at present, and as Mrs 
Jones, our landlady, had a spare apartment, it was pro- 
posed that she should occupy it till she became sufli- 


Annette spoke in so decided, though so gentle and 


ciently convalescent to be taken to her father’s home. . 
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|| ‘The singular beauty, extreme youth, and melancholy 
| situation of the invalid, awakened a powerful interest in 
|| both mine and Annette’s breasts, and we found Mrs 
| Jones nothing loath to reveal all she knew concerning 


| . Miss Lucy had been,” she said, “the prettiest 

and the most light-hearted girl in the village, till she 
| yisited a relation in London, where she unhappily-met 
|| with a worthless young man of family, whom she mar- 

ried without her father’s consent. His friends, he said, 
|| were too proud to acknowledge her, and he was too poor 
|| tosupport her as he could wish, so he kept her in a little 


|| mean lodging, and, it was believed, neglected her very 
|| shamefully, though she would never own it. 
|| became so ill, that she wrote to her father, and asked 
|| permission to spend a few weeks with him in her native 


She at last 


village, in the hope of regaining her health. The poor 


|| old gentleman,” Mrs Jones continued, “was almost 
|| heart-broken to see the change which two years’ absence 


had made in his child, yet he received her with great 
| kindness, and promised to overlook her disobedience ; 
but, poor thing,” she added, “I fear she has come here 


|| to die; she has been getting worse and worse ever since 
|| she has been amongst us, and the death of her infant, 
|| which was always sickly, will probably hasten it.” 


“TI trust not,” Annette and I simultaneously ex- 


'| daimed; “we will try what kindness and sympathy 
|| can effect, for woman alone can fully enter into the sor- 


rows which her own sex endure.” 
* My cousin, weak and ill as she herself was, insisted 


|| upon sharing the task of nursing the unfortunate young 


creature who was thus thrown so singularly upon our 
care. She said that, to assist in alleviating the distresses 


|| of others, tended to wean her thoughts from her own 


sorrows, and consequently had a beneficial effect. The 
good old man expressed his gratitude in the warmest 
terms; but nothing could equal the thankfulness of the 


|| gentle sufferer; she seemed to regard us as angels sent 


from heaven to minister to her comfort. The fault she 
had committed, in having taken so important a step in 
life as the choice of a partner without the sanction of 
her judicious parent, had humbled her spirit, and she 
now meekly submitted to every trial, whether bodily 
or mental, deeming it but the just recompense for her 
Annette’s soothing tenderness had reasoned 
her even into calmness at the loss of her child, and she 


now acknowledged that it was taken in wisdom and in’ 


love; but though each day endeared us more and more 
to our interesting charge, we were convinced that she 
was not long for this world. * It was still deemed 
improper to remove her, and had it not been that I 
feared the effect of the excitement upon the sensitive 
feelings of Annette, I should have been desirous that 
she should remain with us. Conscious that her end was 
approaching, she grew very communicative. It seemed 
to afford her pleasure to talk of her husband, whom she 
| still loved with unabated ardour, though it was evident 
| that he had (as Mrs Jones intimated) grown neglectful. 
She now requested her father to write to him, and tell 
| him that it was her wish to see him if possible ere she 


| died. The pastor promised to comply, and in the course 
| of a few days a letter arrived, which informed her that 


he would be with her on the morrow. She read aloud 
& few passages from it, which she said proved his affec- 
tion for her was unchanged, and then she proceeded to 
extenuate his conduct by remarking, that to have ac- 
| knowledged his marriage would have ruined his fortune 


| for life, but that she was sure he intended to do so as 
| Soon as he could see that it would be prudent. 


My 
| cousin and I had our fears to the contrary, but we said 

nothing which could lead the unfortunate girl to sur- 
| mise them, feeling assured that it would only add to her 
distress. 

‘The morrow came, and so powerful was the effect of 
the anticipated meeting upon the sensitive frame of the 
invalid, that we feared it would hasten her dissolu- 
tion. In the evening, the pastor, Annette, and I, were 
seated around her bed, whilst the former read a portion 
from the sacred volume. Lucy listened with deep in- 


terest to the words of life which fell from the lips of her 
venerable parent ; but we could not but perceive that her 
ear was ever and anon strained to catch some distant 
sound. At length the noise of carriage-wheels in the 
front of the house arrested the attention of all. The 
eyes of the dying girl lighted up with an almost un- 
earthly brightness, and her pale cheek grew flushed. 
“It is he,” she faintly murmured; “I shall see him once 
again ;” and as she spoke, Mrs Jones gently opened the 
chamber door, and whispered that Mr Lawson had ar- 
rived, and begged to be admitted immediately. My 
cousin and I arose to leave the room; but ere we could 
effect our purpose, the strangerentered. “Oh, Lucy, do 
I find you thus !” he exclaimed as he rushed towards the 
bed. A wild shriek met my ear as he spoke; but it 
was not from the invalid; she had sunk fainting upon 
her pillow, from which she had by a great effort arisen 
to embrace him; but it was from Annette, who, in the 
stranger and the husband of Lucy, recognised my brother 
Lewis. I was too much agitated to notice his features ; 
nor had his voice, choked as it was by emotion, struck 
me as familiar; but, surprised that my cousin, who was 
so distinguished for presence of mind, should betray such 
weakness, I led her from the room to the chamber we 
jointly occupied, and when there, the whole truth was 
shortly revealed to me. Annette’s first action was to 
throw herself on her knees and utter a thanksgiving 
that she had escaped the horror which would have 
awaited her had she consented to the proposed union 
with Lewis; then throwing her arms around me, she 
wept convulsively. I said not a word to comfort her. I 
was stupified ; nor could I really believe that my brother 
had deceived the unsuspicious Lucy by a marriage under 
a false name, and that he could be so depraved as to 
seek an alliance with his cousin at the same time, not- 
withstanding that Annette assured me her heart had too 
fondly cherished his image for her eyes to be mistaken. 
Our first impulse was to return home immediately ; but 
we could not forsake the dying girl, who had now a still 
closer hold upon our affections. The task of adminis- 
tering to her comfort was, however, over; she lived but 
to embrace her erring husband, and when next we be- 
held her, it was in the long sleep from which no voice 
of kindness could awaken her. 

‘I must be brief with this part of my relation,’ Mrs 
Stanley resumed, ‘for the recollections are too much 
for me, even at this distance of time. Annette avoided 
a meeting with Lewis; but I had an interview with 
him of a most painful nature ere we quitted the village, 
which we were obliged to do in great haste, in conse- 
quence of receiving intelligence that the communication 
of the event had had an alarming effect on the health 
of my poor mother. She died broken-hearted—the 
victim of her son’s misconduct and her own mistaken 
views of kindness; and she saw her fault when too late 
to remedy it. It was an awful lesson ; one I can never 
forget; but I trust I have profited by it. 

‘The death of my mother was a great shock to the 
feelings of your grandfather, and he became an altered 
man. He no longer took delight in his farm or his 
grounds, and at length resolved to dispose of the 
Woodlands, and take up his residence once more in 
the suburbs of London. Annette and I left the beloved 
haunts of our childhood with regret ; but we were wil- 
ling to make any sacrifice for his comfort. Soon after 
our arrival in town, I became engaged to Mr Stanley; 
and as my cousin frequently declared to me that she 
would never marry, I left my father to her care. Her 
health still remained delicate, yet she devoted all her 
energies to his comfort and happiness, striving to sub- 
due her own griefs, that she might lighten the load 
which oppressed him, and becoming to him as a daugh- 
ter. I should here inform you, that my erring brother 
left the country soon after the news of my mother’s 
death reached him. He had never liked his profession ; 
and the offer of a situation, which would take him 
abroad, being made at the time, he gladly accepted of 
it. He doubtless thought that he had become an alien 
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to his family ; but there was not one member who would 
not have received him, and forgiven the past, though 
Annette would not, I am sure, have become his wife. 
But he left us without an adieu, and the next intelli- 
gence we had of him was an account of his death. This 
was a fresh shock to our feelings; but it was softened 
in a great degree by the assurances we received of his 
penitence, in a few lines penned to Annette on his 
dying bed. 

*My father did not long survive his wife and son, 
and then Annette took up her residence under my 
roof; and happy was I to have so able an adviser, and 
so steady a friend. She has since refused many eligible 
offers of marriage; the memory of her first and only, 
but unfortunate attachment, being, I believe, the cause. 
But you, my children, have benefited by her choice ; 
and, having enjoyed the advantage of her kind and 
judicious instructions, will, I trust, strive to emulate 
her virtues. And now, my dear Fanny,’ she added, 
turning to her youngest daughter, ‘I hope you are 
satisfied? The tale has been, as I led you to expect, a 
sad one—one which has drawn tears from those eyes 
which seldom weep ; but if it teach you the superiority 
a well-regulated mind has over weakness and inde- 
cision, and lead you to aim at the possession pf that 
superiority, I shall not have related it in vain.’ VW" + 

a 
LOITERINGS IN FRANCE—1844. 
LYONS TO AVIGNON. 


WE spent about a week in Lyons, every day making an 
excursion to some spot of interest or beauty in the 
neighbourhood ; among others, to L’Ile Barbe, a small 
island in the Saone, situated a few miles above the town. 
The banks of this river are much more beautiful than 
those of the Rhone, being generally steep, and well 
clothed with woods and vineyards; they are likewise 
ornamented with a number of white and pretty villas. 
The Saone, a broad and massive stream, crossed by 
numerous suspension-bridges, is comparatively slow in 
its current, and permits the daily navigation of steam- 
vessels as far as Chalons, a stage onward to Paris. The 
Rhone, into which this fine river falls immediately be- 
low Lyons, is very different in appearance. About twice 
the size of the Saone, it flows hurriedly past the quays 
of Lyons, as if fearful of tosing a moment in the long 
journey before it, and this busy headlong character it 
seems to possess from its cradle in Switzerland almost 
to its grave in the Mediterranean. 

My previous acquaintance with the Rhone had been 
made upon Lake Leman, where its waters, as they 
escape past Geneva, are beautifully blue. At Lyons, 
and all the way downward, this remarkable tint has 
disappeared, giving place to a dirty white colour, arising 
most likely from the chalky bottom over which it occa- 
sionally rushes in its course. Although augmented 
by the Saone, it still falls short of the Rhine in point 
of size, and is not to be compared with it in commercial 
importance. Its great misfortune is its rapidity of cur- 
rent, by which a regular traffic to and fro is greatly 
retarded. Steam-vessels go down from Lyons at a 
high rate of speed—sixteen miles an hour being com- 
mon—and they are consequently well laden with pas- 
sengers ; but in coming up, their engines have a weary 
drag against the stream, and the passage is so tedious 
that few travellers adopt it. 

Our object being to visit some places of interest in 
the lower parts of the river, we went on board of a 
steam-vessel which plied from the quay of Lyons, and 
started at the convenient hour of eleven in the forenoon: 
as the greater number of boats set out at three in the 
morning, in order to reach Marseilles at night—a run of 
about two hundred miles—we considered ourselves par- 
ticularly fortunate in our choice. It being only about 
fifteen years since steamers plied on the Rhone, and as 
they yet remain a monopoly in the hands of two or three 
companies, the vessels have little to recommend them as 


comfortable means of conveyance. That in which we | 


started was, as is usual in France, somewhat dirty, and 
crowded with a miscellaneous company, occupied in 
drinking coffee, smoking, and spitting. Fortunately, 
we succeeded in securing seats on deck, under an awn- 
ing, and, with the assistance of an obliging steward, 
made ourselves tolerably comfortable during the day’s 
journey. The mild air, from the rapid motion of the 
vessel, was pleasant; the sunny banks flew past us like 
an ever-shifting picture; and the hope of what we were 
to see in the south, added a relish to our sensations, 
Here and there we came abreast of a town, and after a 
short stay, shot again ahead. Occasionally, also, the 
vessel passed beneath the extended platform of a suspen- 
sion-bridge, and the number of new bridges of this de- 
scription we saw in the course of the voyage, showed that 
here, as almost everywhere else in France, improvement 
is steadily advancing. The banks of the river, though 
considerably less romantic than those of the Rhine, are 
not by any means spiritless. Besides a few old-fashioned 
towns, there are some castles on peaked heights, as 
rugged and ruined as an artist could desire: there are 
likewise some good snatches of precipice in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the river; and over the heads of tal! 
poplars, on the left bank, are obtained striking prospects 
of the hills of Dauphiny, and beyond them, rising in 
Alpine grandeur, the snow-clad mountains of Savoy. 
At Valence, about half-way down the river, we left 
the steamer, and stopped for the night at a little unpre- 
tending inn—the Hotel du Nord—where an old-woman, 
the hostess, never seemed tired of showing us acts of 
kindness. Departing in the morning from this agreeable 
hostel, we were again on the river, in another steamer 
bound for the south, and were by it carried through 
fully more picturesque scenery than on the preceding 
day. Towards the afternoon, however, the banks shrunk 
in altitude. We had left the Cevennes on the right and 
the hills of Dauphiny on the left considerably behind, 
and were entering upon a new tract of country, in which 


-mulberry-trees began to make their appearance, con- 


clusive evidence that we had reached the southern 
division of France, in which silk is one of the staple 
products. 

Interested as we should otherwise have been with these 
and other novelties, the circumstances in which we were 
involved unhappily contributed to destroy everything 
like gratification. 
without elegance in some of its furnishings, was a scene 
of filth and confusion. No attempt was made to pre- 
serve order. High and low, irrespective of fares, were 


commingled according to fancy in all parts of the vessel, | 


and luggage and merchandise were strewed about in 
every direction. All this hubbub, however, was only a 
little droll. The terrible thing was the heat. The deck 
had no awning, and the sun glared down upon us like a 
consuming fire. Seated on boxes and carpet-bags, our 
only shelter was our umbrellas, which we managed to 
hold up in the throng, and beneath which, as I found 
from a pocket thermometer, the heat was 88 degrees. 
As we advanced, shooting along from point to point, the 
vessel seemed as if leaving behind all that was fresh, 
green, and beautiful, and entering on a hot and suf- 
focating desert. ‘The limestone hills and cliffs which 
at intervals bounded the narrow valley of the river, with 
the towns and houses which were perched on their sides, 
or nestled at their base, appeared as if suffering under a 
process of roasting. The whole earth was assuming a 
supernatural, whitey-brown aspect. To an imaginative 
mind, the vessel seemed freighted on a voyage to Pan- 
demonium—was already within the ash-pit of a scorch- 
ing furnace. 

It was with no small pleasure that we anticipated a 


termination to this terrific torture by a speedy arrival | 
at Avignon, which was announced to be at hand. Cer- | 


tain ancient and well-baked gray turrets were seen on 
the horizon, over the heads of some drooping willows ; 


and, turning into a branch of the river towards the left, | 
we were, to our great joy, brought in front of Avignon, | 


The vessel, though large, and not | 
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or more properly an old decayed wall, within which it 
was said the town would be found. In a few minutes, 
by the aid of a caleche in waiting, we were conducted 
within the walls of this curious old city, and had dived 
into the comparatively cool recesses of what we discovered 
to be one of the best inns in France. There was then, 
after all, yet a spot in the world where one could freely 
breathe. After our lengthened sufferings in the intense 
sunshine, the darkened apartments of the Hotel d’Europe 
were taken possession of with unbounded delight. 

Six hundred years ago, when kings were at liberty to 
give away portions of their dominions to please a mo- 
mentary fancy, a king of France made a present of a 
district in the south-eastern part of his kingdom to one 
of the popes, and these half-priests half-princes con- 
trived some time afterwards to acquire from a distressed 
princess of Naples an adjoining district, including Avig- 
non. Thus the popes, about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, had established their civil sway in this 
quarter of France, of which they were not deprived 
till the Revolution, fatal to so many privileges, in 1790. 
Throughout the greater part of the fourteenth and part 
of the fifteenth centuries, Avignon was the metropolis 
of the Christian world, and a scene of ecclesiastical mag- 
nificence. On the top of a low hill within the verge of 
the city, the palace of the popes was erected, and the 
remains of it are usually visited by tourists in their 
passage down the river. 

Desirous of seeing this ancient edifice, as well as some 
other objects of interest, we ventured out on the morn- 
ing after our arrival ; though not till, by a short recon- 
noitre from the vestibule of the hotel, I had ascertained 
that the streets offered a tolerable shelter from the re- 
newed fiery intensity of the sun overhead. The thorough- 
fares, as we found on issuing out on our excursion, con- 
sisted entirely of lanes environed by tall and substantial 
houses, many showing the remains of fallén grandeur, 
but for the greater part prison-like in appearance, from 
their well-stanchioned windows, heavy portals, and the 
dreary dulness which prevailed in their precincts. Run- 
ning in various directions, so as almost to be an inextri- 
cable maze, these lane-like streets offer a pleasant retreat 
from the noonday heat, and are therefore, like the narrow 
avenues of eastern cities, in perfect adaptation to the 
climate. In the streets chiefly devoted to business, and 
where a few people were moving about, the excellent 
expedient was resorted to of extending sheets of can- 
vass between the top storeys of the houses on each 
side, and under these awnings, which were of different 
colours and sizes, you walked in a covered and cool 
avenue, in defiance of the raging heat beyond. Fa- 
voured by these grateful shades, and crossing sunny 
patches of street only when unavoidable, we reached 
the rocky height we were in quest of, and from which 
we had a momentary glance over the limestone region 
around, scorched wherever the land rose into protube- 
rances, and green only where the madder plants and 
mulberry-trees could draw nourishment from the arti- 
ficially-irrigated meadows. The surface of the irre- 
gular rocky height on which we stood was bare, and 
nearly as white as chalk. Not a vestige of vegeta- 
tion was visible upon it. A broken stone-cross rose 
out of a limestone crag, a picture of desolation. The 
stones around were lime, the dust lime, everything 
What a spot to be chosen for a palace! We 
first visited the cathedral, that being nearest the 
It is a clumsy structure of different 


longed to a temple of Hercules. The interior possesses 
some good paintings and carved monuments, and, like 


| most of the churches I have visited in France, is at 


present in course of repair. The palace, a short way 
down the hill to the south, is a building of vast dimen- 
sions, and so irregular in character and shape as to ad- 
mit of no useful description.. It is, indeed, more like an 
has stood several sieges. 
Much of the upper part is an open ruin, and here dun- 
geons, halls, and oubliettes were pointed out to us as 


scenes of former oppression. One of the broken-down 
apartments was described as having been the seat of the 
Inquisition, and adjoining it are holes down which 
prisoners could be precipitated into gloomy abysses be- 
neath. Possibly, the tales told by the modern conduc- 
tress over the building partake somewhat too much of 
the marvellous to be altogether worthy of credit ; but it 
is historically true, that the Inquisitionary tribunal was 
established in Avignon in the thirteenth century, and 
that a sufficient number of acts of tyranny were perpe- 
trated to insure the infamy of the spot. The lower 
wing of the building, extended by some new structures 
forming an inner court, is now employed as a barrack, 
which can accommodate a thousand soldiers. We as- 
cended by broad flights of stairs to the higher floors to 
see some pictorial remains on the walls and ceilings of 
the barrack-rooms, but they were scarcely worthy of 
the trouble. The whole place, at the time of our visit, 
was a hive of military, undergoing, I should imagine, 
an apprenticeship in being baked previous to being sent 
across to Africa. 

Among other public edifices which we visited, was the 
museum of the department of which Avignon is the 
capital. As it is rich in antiquities and curiosities, 
I could here say much in the way of description, were 
I not aware that all such descriptions must necessarily be 
uninteresting ; and I confine myself to once more offer- 
ing a tribute of admiration to the French government 
for its encouragement of these provincial collections. 
In Clermont I saw one of great extent, abounding in 
natural and artificial objects illustrative of the locality ; 
as, for example, specimens of every kind of rock dis- 
coverable in the department, and pictures and busts of 
distinguished natives. Here, at Avignon, the same 
kind of collection is found; and any stranger desirous 
of knowing what men famous in science, literature, or 
art the district has produced, he has only to visit the 
picture gallery of the town, and there he has them all 
before him. ‘The library attached to the museum con- 
sists of upwards of forty thousand volumes, with some 
hundreds of manuscripts, the greater part the antique 
vellum-covered tomes of suppressed monasteries. 

Few travellers possessed of a day’s leisure quit Avig- 
non without performing a pilgrimage to Vaucluse— 
the Vaucluse of Petrarch—situated at about eighteen 
miles’ distance, in an easterly direction, from the town. 
Two motives present themselves for undertaking such 
an excursion—veneration, real or affected, for the me- 
mory of Petrarch; and a love of what is peculiar and 
interesting in natural scenery. Influenced by feelings 
of a mixed: nature, we devoted a day to the journey, 
which being performed in a covered caleche, promised 
to be exempt from any serious annoyance from the 
enemy. 

We were to set out at six in the morning, but it was 
eight before the horses were trotting with us out at one 
of the old gateways of the town, and taking the road 
across the plain. Shortly after quitting Avignon, we 
had the satisfaction of riding within the shade of long 
rows of mulberry and willow trees, which bounded the 
well irrigated and green fields, the irrigation, as far as 
we could judge, being by narrow rills conducted from 
the Durance, a river tributary to the Rhone. Further 
on, we ascended a height thin and rocky in the soil, 
and able only to give nourishment to the vines and 
olives with which it was covered. We now descended 
to another plain, well irrigated like the former; in this 
case the water-courses being from the Sorgues, whose 
fountain we were about to visit. The day was the 
26th of July, and already the crops of the farmers had 
been gathered to the thrashing-floors, and all were now 
busily engaged in the important process of separating 
the grain from the stalks. And how primitive the ope- 
ration! No barns, no thrashing-mills, no flails; there 
was, however, animal power. In what may be called 
the barn or stack-yard, a patch of ground is cleared 
and beaten as hard as possible with implements.: On 
this, which we may compare to the ride of an amphi- 
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theatre, sheaves are spread knee deep from the centre 
to the cireumference. The farmer now advances, lead- 
ing a horse by a long halter, and taking his place 
in the centre of the ring, he drives the animal at a 
smart trot round and round, trampling and kicking up 
the straw at every step. To give every part a fair 
chance, he either shortens the halter, so as to limit the 
width of the circle performed by the animal, or he adds 
an ass half way between himself and the horse. In 
some cases we observed two horses at this kind of work, 
at other times two oxen, and in several instances a 
horse and ass, or a horse and mule. There are, in 
fact, a dozen ways of performing the operation, all 
equally barbarous; and one cannot but feel surprised 
how the French government, with its remarkable care 
for the fine arts, should take so little pains to improve 
the most useful of all arts, that of thrashing out the 
corn, which is in no respect advanced beyond what it 
was three thousand years ago in the land of Israel. Of 
course, this method of thrashing is most defective in 
point of cleanliness, and ruinous to the straw. It made 
us quite melancholy to see the confused mass of dirt, 
chaff, and broken straws left at the conclusion of the 
trot. Women were employed in shaking out the par- 
ticles of grain, and here and there might be observed 
hillocks mingled with impurities, ready to be thrown 
up in shovelfuls against the wind, when the wind should 
happen to blow. In a few cases, we noticed that the 
people had got the length of having fanners; a step, it 
is to be hoped, to general improvement. In such a 
country, where capital is still excessively meagre, the 
| introduction of any kind of simple hand-thrashing 
machine would doubtless prove a blessing to these 
peasant agriculturists. 

In the course of our journey we passed through seve- 
ral villages, one of which exhibits a busy scene of water- 
wheels turning in the different branches of a stream, 
and being shrouded in trees, has a pleasant rural aspect. 
A ride along a cross-road now brings us to the valley 
of the Sorgues, up which we are conducted for the dis- 
tance of a mile, the land gradually closing on each side 
till we reach the bosom of a vast dell in the range of 
hills. Hills rise on each side, bare and craggy, with 
projecting ledges, beneath which several dwellings have 
been venturously built, the roofs being large masses of 
flat rock adhering to the face of the precipice. We 
have, in the bottom of the vale on our right, the beauti- 
fully clear river Sorgués, employed here, as farther 
down, in driving mills, and the sight of which is re- 
freehing in this land of heat and gray limestone rock. 

As the carriage advances, we seem as if entering the 
bowels of the mountain; and this is indeed the case. 
In times long past, masses of the hills have fallen down 
and been washed away, leaving a great rude gap en- 
vironed by precipitous acclivities, whose bare sides are 
only at intervals ornamented with fig and olive trees, 
or straggling vines. At the inner extremity, where the 
carriage-road ceases, we arrive at the village of Vau- 
cluse, consisting of scarcely a dozen houses on both 
sides of the river, including two or three mills, one of 
which is used for a paper factory. Somewhere on the 
slip of garden-ground beneath the mills, on the left 
bank of the stream, stood Petrarch’s house; and on the 
top of a bare knoll above, are the ruins of what is called 
Petrarch’s castle, though it certainly never belonged to 
him, but was only the residence of one of his friends. 

Just wherethe carriage draws up, in the centre of the 
small group of houses in the village, has been erected a 
monument, of the commonplace pillar form, to Petrarch, 
which it may be consolatory to the English to know is 
as effectually hacked and cut by visitors, as if it had 
been placed in Westminster Abbey. Passing this me- 
mento of the poet, we walk by a narrow winding path 
up the right bank of the Sorgues, ascending and de- 
scending till we arrive at the bold front of the rock, 
beyond which there can be no further intrusion. We 
are, indeed, at the head of the glen; limestone cliffs, 
jagged like the pinnacles of a cathedral, impend over- 


head, while beneath, to the verge of the water, is | 
universal wreck of stones and rubbish. That which | 
attracts our attention, however, is a wide yawning gulf | 
at the base of the rock, the principal fountain of the | 
river. Where the water comes from, no one can tell; | 
but it is evidently delivered by the hill, and gushes out 
at many different points, cold, pure, and delicious. At 
the time of our visit, the weather having been for some 
time dry, the water only half filled the grotto in the 
rock in which it lay, as still as a mirror; and it is 
chiefly in winter that it rises to the point of overflow. 
ing. Occasionally, as we saw by the stones and rocks 
in its course, it pours forth impetuously, and in great 
volume. Now, that the river received none from this 
head fountain, the water welled out from beneath divers 
rocks, a little lower down the glen, and almost imme- 
diately formed a stream of twenty feet in breadth. 

The fountain of Vaucluse is one of the few things 
which does not disappoint the expectations of a tra. 
veller. The savage scenery of the hills, the quiet little 
village in the bosom of the dell, the variety of rare plants 
growing in the lower cliffs, the pretty and unsophis- 
ticated river just come so oddly into existence, a magni- 
ficent blue sky overhead, and into all the air of romance 
communicated by the long residence of Petrarch on the 
spot—all give the place a peculiar charm. The poet’s 
house, as I have said, was beside the stream adjoining | 
the village; and here, he tells us in his Epistles, he 
lived while he wrote his sonnets to Laura, in that 
species of solitude which poets frequently dream of en- 
joying, but so seldom realise. Writing to a friend, he 
observes—‘ You have often heard me speak of my 
warfare with the Nymphs, who reign at the foot of. the 
rocks that lose themselves in the clouds. It is from 
these that the Sorgues, transparent as crystal, rolls over 
its emerald bed; and by its bank I cultivate a little | 
sterile and stony spot, which I have destined to the 
Muses ; but the jealous Nymphs dispute the possession 
of it with me; they destroy in the spring the labours 
of my summer. I had conquered from them a little 
meadow, and had not enjoyed it long, when, upon my 
return from a journey into Italy, I found that I had been | 
robbed of all my possessions. But I was not to be dis- | 
couraged: I collected the labourers, the fishermen, and | 
the shepherds, and raised a rampart against the Nymphs: | 
and there we raised an altar to the Muses; but, alas! | 
experience has proved that it is vain to battle with the | 
elements. * * * Herel please myself with my little | 
gardens and my narrow dwelling. I want nothing, and | 
look for no favours from fortune. If you come to me, | 
you will see a solitary, who wanders in the meadows, | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


the fields, the forests, and the mountains, resting in the 
mossy grottos, or beneath the shady trees. I detest the 
intrigues of courts, the tumult of cities, and fly the 
abodes of pageantry and pride. Equally removed from | 
joy or sadness, I pass my days in the most profound 
calm, happy to have the Muses for my companions, and 
the song of birds and the murmur of streams for my | 
serenade.’ Happy Petrarch ! 
We roved about for an hour or two in the spot con- 
secrated by these outpourings from one of the most | 
eminent men of letters of his time; and having, as we 
thought, exhausted Vaucluse, retraced our way to 
Avignon. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 


Ir is affirmed by competent authorities, that not fewer 
than 2500 lives are annually lost to Britain through 
accidents in mines—that every hour arrangements are 
in progress for further sacrifice; and all this without 
any national effort being made to remedy the evil. 
Looking at the simple fact here stated, one would be 
apt to think that, as a public, we were utterly destitute 
of humanity; but such is not the case. When a cala- 
mity of this kind occurs, there is no want either of 
sympathy or of beneficence; but here the matter ends, | 
just where, under a more rational and active os 
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legislative direction, the remedy ought to begin. The 
truth is, that with all our individual energy of benevo- 
lence, we are, as a legislature, most culpably slow. Com- 
|| missions of inquiry are appointed; reports are made, 
canvassed, and laid aside; the evil goes on till some 
extraordinary catastrophe startles the public into re- 
newed sympathy—and one would imagine, from the 
pustle of inquiry, and noise of the newspapers, that 
|| something was in reality to be done. But no; there 
| are heartless men to be moved, pecuniary interests to 
| be combated, and party squabbles to be adjusted, before 
matters of this kind can obtain a hearing; and thus it 
js that grievous wrongs remain so long unabated, de- 
|| spite of all our sympathy and clamour. To be sure, 
relief comes at last; but not until more suffering and 
|| wretchedness have been incurred than half a century of 
|| beneficence can atone for. 
|| Jt would seem, however, that the Haswell catastrophe 
|| of September last—whereby ninety-five human beings 
| were in an instant deprived of life—has at length at- 
tracted the attention of government to this subject. 
We hope no time will be lost in mere inquiry; for 
the causes of all such accidents have long since been 
discussed and ascertained ; nor is the removal or miti- 
gation of any of them beyond human ingenuity. It ap- 
pears from a list of published cases, that explosions of 
fire-damp, choke-damp, falls of the roof, breaking of the 
rope or other apparatus in descent, fall of stones down 
the shaft, and bursting in of water from old wastes, are 
the main causes of accident. Now, all of these casual- 
ties are clearly capable of being either altogether pre- 
vented, or diminished in frequency. Many of them arise 
from carelessness or ignorance on the part of the work- 
men, and might be prevented by the appointment of an 
accredited agent, to whom the entire safety regulations 
of the mine should be intrusted. Were such an over- 
seer regularly at his duty, the safety-lamps would be 
locked and kept in order, the proper working of the 
engines attended to, the ropes secured from malicious 
damage during night, no pernicious system of ‘ harry- 
ing’ (removing all the coal-supports for the sake of the 
mineral) would be permitted, and, generally speaking, 
no work allowed to be proceeded with until everything 
was ascertained to be in ordinary conditions of safety. 
Such a system of oversight would be by no means an 
interference either with the due liberty of the employer 
or employed ; it would tend to insure confidence in the 
one, and remove all anxiety and responsibility from the 
other. Besides, it would be doing nothing more in the 
case of mines than has been done with respect to fac- 
tories, railways, and other branches of our national 
industry ; and where the public in the end become the 
sufferers—by having an immense number of pauper 
widows and children thrown upon their care—the public 
have an undoubted right, independently of motives of 
humanity, to impose such restrictions. 

The strictest human vigilance is, nevertheless, fal- 
lible; and with such subtle sources of accident as fire- 
damp and choke-damp, some principle ought to be 
adopted involving the unerring operation of natural 
laws. Fire-damp is lighter than common air, and will 
ascend wherever it has egress; and choke-damp, which 
is heavier, can always be driven from its lurking-places 
by a superior current of pure air. Hence the main 
object should be—no matter what the expense—to pro- 
vide a full and free system of ventilation in connexion 
| with the atmosphere. This we have already adverted 

to in No. 13 of our current series; but it is a subject 
| that cannot be too frequently or too strongly urged upon 
public attention. What would be thought of the man 
who proposed to ventilate every apartment and gallery 
of his mansion by a single keyhole; and yet, in point of 
fact, the attempt would be quite as rational as the pre- 
tended ventilation of four hundred acres of coal-workings 
by a single shaft of eight or nine feet diameter. The 
idea is preposterous; and the only wonder is, that cala- 
mities, resulting from the present system of coal-work- 
ing, are not more numerous than they are. Let the 


reader only imagine 400 or 500 acres of excavated 
space, extending to 30 or 40 miles of passages and gal- 
leries, at the depth of 1000 feet beneath the surface, 
and all this depending for ventilation upon a couple of 
narrow shafts, which are rendered still more contracted 
by the continual ascent and descent of tubs containing 
the coal, and he will readily perceive how fearfully liable 
every recess is to an accumulation of the explosive mix- 
ture. We do not pretend to decide what amount of 
space a couple of shafts are capable of ventilating—this 
Fmust in each case be determined by the depth, nature 
of the coal, &c.; but certain we are that no thorough 
ventilation can ever be maintained where the workings 
are numerous, unless shafts be sunk at 300 or 400 yards 
distant. Were this done, fire-damp would find an egress 
as soon as generated, and choke-damp be expelled by 
the superior currents caused either by the natural ven- 
tilation thus produced, or by the artificial draughts 
created by fires and otherwise. A full and free con- 
nexion with the atmosphere above would not only anni- 
hilate the dangers of suffocation and explosion, but would 
render the occupation of the miner more healthy ; for 
healthy it cannot be, so long as these gases mingle 
with the air he breathes, and so long as stagnation 
renders it liable to be heated to a temperature almost 
intolerable. But it may be argued that such a system 
of ventilation would be expensive in the extreme, and 
render the working of coal in deep mines altogether un- 
profitable. We can by no means arrive at such a con- 
clusion. 
from the coal-fields of Northumberland and Durham, 
where the mines are deepest; and so long as the domes- 
tic and manufacturing wants of the country continue in 
active increase, the article must be produced, no matter 
what the cost. 
mining in certain localities was unprofitable; be it so. 
Better that this ground proprietor, or that company, 
should be without their profits, than that hundreds of 
industrious workmen should lose their lives, and their 
wives and children be thrown on the charity of the 
country. 

While, therefore, we freely admit that accidents will 
occur in spite of all human precautions—that ropes may 
break, stones fall from the roof, and noxious gases lurk 
in corners unsuspected—yet we think all intelligent men 
will agree that a judicious oversight, coupled with a 
full and free ventilation, would go far to diminish the 
evil. Moreover, the legislative measure which provides 
for these safeguards, must also compel a rigid record of 
mines and mining operations. ‘This indeed is a subject 
of almost paramount importance. Where workings are 
abandoned, there choke-damp, fire-damp, and water 
will certainly collect ; and if there be no record or plan 
of the portion so abandoned, those who happen to 
work in the same field, at a subsequent period, may 
come upon these unknown wastes, and a single stroke of 
the pick let loose the pent-up gases and water to sweep 
their unsuspecting victims into destruction. Such catas- 
trophes have occurred, and will continue to occur, so 
long as the present unconcern and carelessness prevail. 
The existing generation knows little or nothing of the 
position and extent of past workings; and they are 
leaving as little knowledge to those who may come after. 
Such a system, dr rather no-system, is unworthy of an 
intelligent and accurate people, independent of the danger 
with which it is fraught; and to argue that ‘those who 
succeed us must just look after themselves as we have 
done,’ is irrationality and ignorance. Considering that 
the coal-fields of this country are limited, and that the 
demand upon them is every year increasing, a period will 
come—perhaps sooner than most people imagine—when 
the mineral will be exhausted; and it is only righteous 
and just that we, as well as our successors, should know 
what is and what is not available. It behoves govern- 
ment, therefore, to enforce a proper system of record— 
a mapping out of the entire mineral resources of our 
island—which shall show to the present, and to future 


generations, the fields worked and unworked, the pecu- 
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Hiarities met with, the difficulties and dangers, with all keaton, 
which might contribute to safe and Race profane, that foxy blinded, 
unhallow: es adore ? 

That some such measures as we have hinted at are Hast thou dared in mad resistance, 
needed, no one will gainsay ; that they will speedily be Tyrant, to contend with God ; 
enforced, is more than likely. The prolonged existence Shall ra — ae Tas 

.. of the present system of apathy and recklessness would nate y mortal red ! 
_—" be a disgrace to British intelligence and humanity. The Wretch accursed ! thy fleeting gladnesa 
safety and comfort of a valuable class of men call for a sAatchenaniié swatben 
| better modes of inspection and ventilation; and if not Hasty fate is on ph ie sadness, 
from a spirit of benevolence, at least from motives o' 


Mark the battle, mark the ruin ; 


| self-interest, the public should not rest for a moment a loads the groaning = ; 
~ || till redress be gran uthless vengeance ursuing, 
| till be ted. Grasps thee in her rai chain. 


CHORUS. 
} FROM THE JEPHTHES OF BUCHANAN. OLD AGE. 

[The following is a translation from one of the too little known : : 
dramas of George Buchanan, executed by Thomas Campbell in his | Old age is often querulous. It is one of its defects to be 
youth, while residing in the capacity of futor with a gentleman's | so; but let not this occasional weakness deceive you. You 
family in Mull. We transcribe it from a letter addressed by | may be assured that, naturally, it has gratifications of its 


Campbell to a college friend, now a minister of the established | own which fully balance those of earlier days, and which 
church of Scotland. } if cultivated, would carry on the stream of happiness to its 
Guassy Jordan, smooth meand’ring grave. If life has been rightly employed, it will also have 
, gramy the visioned recollection of its preceding ¢émforts to en- 
hance the pleasures which it is actually enjoying. My own 
‘When the winter keenly cell experience, in the sixty-seventh year of my age is, that 
Strips fair Salem’s holy shade, notwithstanding certain ailments and infirmities, and the 
Then thy current broader pouring, privations they occasion, it is just as happy as all the pre é 
Lingers through the leafless glade. ceding seasons were, though in a different way—so happy : 
| When, O when shall light returning, as to cause no regret that they have passed, and no desing 
Gild the melancholy gloom, to exchange what is for what le been. If youth has hopes 
And the golden star of morning, 


and prospects, and wishes that enehant it, age has no infe- 


Yonder solemn vault illume ? 


riority even in thi . 
When shall freedom, holy charmer, y this respect.— Turner. 

Cheer my long benighted soul ; pen 
When shall Israel, proud in armour, USIC. 


Burst the tyrant’s base control? 
Ye that boldly bade defiance, 

Fierce in arms, to Pharaoh’s throne, 
Can ye now, with tame compliance, 


That which I have found the best recreation, both to my 
mind and body, whensoever either of them stands in need 
of it, is music, which exercises at once both my body and 


: soul; especially when I play myself; for then, methinks 
you, the same motion that my hand makes upon the instru 
Bold in Heaven’s propitious hour, ment, the instrument makes upon my heart. It cails in 
When the voice of freedom called you my spirits, composes my thoughts, delights my ear, re- 
From a tyrant’s haughty power ; creates my mind, and so not only fits me for after-business, 
When their chariots, clad in thunder, but fills my heart at the present with pure and useful 
Swept the field in long array, thoughts; so that when the music sounds the sweetliest 
When the billow, burst asunder, in my ears, truth commonly flows the clearest into my 
Hovered o’er your sandy way: mind. And hence it is that I find my soul is become more 
harmonious, by being accustomed so much to harmony, and 
Plains re sellluee thever smiling, so averse to all manners of discord, that the least jarring 
Rocks in barren grandeur piled— sounds, either in notes or words, seem very harsh and un- 
Whither fled, 0 altered-nation, pleasant to me.—Bishop Beveridge. 


Whither fied that gen’rous soul ; 
Dead to freedom’s inspiration, WOMAN'S FORTITUDE. 
Slaves of Ammon’s base control ? 


God of heaven! i bendi I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude with 

Hear uepaaeintinds ~ which women sustain the most overwhelming reverses of 

From thy throne in peace descending, fortune. Those disasters which break down the spirit of a 

' Soothe their sorrows, calm their care. man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth all 
r God of power ! whose voice commanding, the energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity 
f Bids the whirlwind scour the deep, and elevation to their character, that at times it ap 
Or the waters smooth expanding, proaches to sublimity. Nothing cam, be more touching 

: Robed in glassy radiance sleep ; than to behold a soft and tender female, who had been all 
weakness and dependence, and alive to évery trivial rough- 
jpurn thy once-loved peoples cry, ness, while treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly 
See rising in mental force to be the comforter and ’ supporter 

pa of her husband under misfortune, and abiding, with un- 

Mast ou exesed eppel, shrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of adversity.— 


And thy chosen generation : Washington Irving, 
Prostrate in the battle fall, 

O God, thy flaming thunder, 
The present number of the Journal completes the second volume 
Cleave their battlements asunder, (new series), for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 

Shake their cities to the ground. and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 


END OF SECOND VOLUME, 
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